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PREFACE 



This is the last in a eeriee of oolleotione of papers 
on text linguistics whioh hae come about as a direct off- 
spring of the Text Linguietioe Research Croup at Abo Akademi. 

Ths Research Group, led by Professor Nils Erik Enkvist, 
worked under the auspices of the Academy of Finland between 
September 1974 and Auguet 2977. The members of the Research 
Group were: Nile Erik Enkvist, Erik Andsrsson, Auli Rakuli- 
nen, Fred Karlsson, Viljo Kohonsn, Marianne von Vright, and 
myself* 

Previous volumes have included papers on syntax, word 
order, stylietios, language teaching, cognitive learning, 
computer processing of syntaotio data, all connected in one 
way or another with the ooncepts 'text' and 'text linguistics 9 

The present papers focus mainly on two topics whioh have 
been of primary interest to some of the members of the Text 
Linguistics Research Group, semantics and cohesion* The former 
is a topic of general linguistics which o a n be considered 
from a text-linguistic point of view, while the latter ie by 
its very nature more specifically text linguistics* 

The section on msaning and semantics contains papers' on 
a variety of topics, some of whioh have not often reoeivsd 
attention* By ite heterogeneity this section tries to stress 
the many-foldednees of semantic theory. The articles in the 
section on textual oohesion are more closely connected with 
one another, basically because of the mora restricted nature 
of the field itself* 



The scope of the previous collections has not been 
tied down exclusively to papers written by member e of the 
Research Group* In this volume too , a number of contrib- 
utore are active at other Finnieh universities, and at 
universities outside Finland, This also explains why the 
contributions reflect different approaches* I would 
hers like to thank all those who have contributed to ths 
present volume, for giving the collection a wide perspec- 
tive on matters connected with semantics and cohesion. 

I would like to express my gratitude to the Besearoh 
Institute of the Abo Akademi Foundation $ and to the Acad- 
emy of Finland for their financial support, which has made 
the publication of this volume possible* 

Thanks are also due to the Research Institute for in- 
cluding the present volume in its publication series, 

Abo, December 1978 J-0. tJstman 

Dept of English 
Abo Akademi 
F&nriksgatan 3 A 
SF-20500 Abo 50 
Finland 
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SECTION I: 



MEANING AND 



SEMANTICS 



The Hatter's remark seemed 
to have no meaning in it, 
and yet it was certainly 
English. 

- L. Carroll. 



INTRODUCTION: 



SOKE FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS 
IN SEMANTICS 



7 f For the last twenty years or so the field of linguistic semantics has 
changed quite a lot. Inspired by discoveries In fields such as psychology, 
■biology, sociology, philosophy, logic, semiotics, and communication 
"engineering semantl cists have found themselves constantly taking new 

directions In their research. Any new field or aspect has been evaluated in 
; the light of the insight 1t can give to linguistic semantics, followed by 
: new directions of research, or a search for such directions. An overview of 
the present state of the art In semantics would come close to being an over- 
view of all the neighbouring fields of linguistics. It Is conspicuous, 
r however, that the 'traditional 'questions In semantics are still unsatis- 
factorily answered. Also, many of these questions have been dressed up -- 
r and perhaps to a certain extent also disguised — In new terminologies. 
"-New terminologies also reflect the growth of knowledge In the field. 
f-«; However, a linguist cannot, as can a natural scientist to a certain extent, 
• forget about the problems that existed In his field some 50 years ago. The 
\ same problems crop up today: It Is the perspective from which to view these 

problems that change, through time, and as a consequence of gained Insight 
7 In the field. -- On the whole, I think one can say that In recent years the 
development of semantics has gone hand In hand with (and certainly also ;^ v 
Inspired) the view that language Is basically a means for human everyday 
i;: communication, a functional phenomenon. As indications of this development, 
notions like presuppositions; ImpHcatlves, pragmatics, speech acts , and 
; Allocutions will today be found In most works oh semantics. ^ 

■ ; In the same way as we know qui te a lot more about syntax after the 
Introduction of the concepts and Ideas of transformational -generative v> 
•*; r .granrnar t we constantly learn a lot more about: linguistic semantics. The : 
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field of semantics has not, however, seen the light of any far-reaching 
? ; theory comparable to recent advances In syntax. All through the history of 
}■';;.■ human thought, syntax and semantics have gone different ways. It was not un- 
til the end of the 19th century that semantics was Included as a part of 
linguistics. Gntil then syntax had been the domain for grammarians 'proper* 
i and philologists, whereas philosophers, rhetoricians, and literary critics 
; had dealt with aspects of what we today call linguistic semantics. Naturally, 
5\ ! sush a division between syntax and semantics in a historical perspective is 
V only theoretically applicable, and exceptions are not hard to find. Me can 
f here simply roalnd ourselves of Plato's view of meaningful ness as a necessary 
"V ; and sufficient condition for grammatical ness. 

Also, it seems to me that the more we try — in the spirit of recent 
|;f developments in syntax — to tie down matters having to do with meaning to 
J things akin to logical or arithmetic formulae, the more problems we will have 
~ when we encounter metaphors, certain types of modem poetry , connotational 
/ values of words as parts of their meanings, etc. — To be able to include 
tl such 'border-line' phenomena in semantics we would Indeed have to make our 
• theory of semantics as vague and 'rubbery' as possible. If we can construct 
^ a theory with a certain latitude, will It still remain on a sufficiently 
•scientific' level? On the other hand, if we exclude from our semantic 
' description everything 'extraordinary', will it still be adequate as a 
description of meaning in language? 

The one problem In semantics that has occupied both linguists and 
philosophers for centuries Is the basic question of what mean- 
i n g really is. 

Should we describe the relation between content and expression In terms 
of psychological or biological evidence?; in terms of social influence?; or 
should we keep to a strictly grammatical explanation? Most theories of 
meaning have been accused of not capturing the ordinary meaning of meaning. 
But at the same time there is a host of definitions on what this 'ordinary 
meaning' is supposed to be. Also, as the linguist obtains more information 
about the field of semantic research his own view of what this ordinary 
meaning of meaning is, will change accordingly. 

. How can we envisage something like a •graninatical meaning 1 without 
recourse to other fields of human behaviour? Is such an aim paradoxical? Is 
•meaning' something that is there, waiting to be unravelled and dis- 
covered? Is not meaning an ever-present phenomenon in all social interaction? 
Can meaning be tied down to simple algorithmic figures without taking into 
account both the psychology of man and his social environment? 
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Meaning, I think, will continue to be a vague concept In the hands of 
scientists. And therefore. Instead of arguing against particular theories 
on the basis that they do not deal with the 'proper* or 'ordinary* meaning 
of meaning, we should welcome any v1«« that contributes to the field, be It 
controversial or not with respect to existing theories. 

Meaning has a social dimension, a psychological dimension, a grammatical 
dissension, etc., and all dimensions have to be catered for. As linguists we 
might either stress any one of these dimensions more than the others, or we 
*F£ Htnt to take a little of each theory and try to make a synthesis of 
the** $arts. Also, we should remember that different waning aspects require 
different approaches to semantic investigations. — Whichever method of 
Investigation we choose, our research will contribute In some way to some 
aspect of the widely dl versed 'meaning-complex*. 

The difficulty of defining meaning linguistically has its basis in the 
fact that language Itself Is so Intricately Interwoven with other aspects of 
human behaviour* In the Sapir-Vhorf hypothesis of linguistic relativity we 
even meet the view that it Is precisely our language which determines our 
thoughts and the particular way we view our environment. 

Seeing a bird fly, or a man run, we can always ask a surgeon or some 
other expert to explain to us how muscles are coordinated to achieve a 
particular goal. Can a surgeon also tell us what language is and how it 
works by having a look In our brains? Does knowing h o w t o use 
language presuppose that we also should be able to explain what we 
are doing when we use language? Can we really get the answer 
by locating different aspects of language to different parts of the brain 
and their respective make-up? 

Also, we will Inevitably find It almost impossible to give a detailed 
specification of what exactly a verbal message Is, since to do this we 
would need a highly complicated meta-language which would allow us to talk 
about our ordinary language In the same way as our ordinary language • • 
functions as a 'meta-language' when we discuss what a certain bit of commu- 
nication means in some other (e.g. animal, or traffic-light) communication 
system. In practice, however. It would be quite Impossible to develop a 
linguistically satisfactory meta-language, since such a meta-language would 
anyway be wholly dependent on our own language. 

To turn to another question-complex: how much human behaviour Is 
incidental, and to how much does man give meaning? That is, do we need some 
kind of performance-competence dichotomy for the decrlptlon of meaning? To 
what extent can something have meaning without It being the speaker's (or 
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actor's) intention to display this 'Meaning'? And to what extent does the 
actual use of words influence their meaning? Even the 'Socratic 
Approach' favoured the view that the rsal meaning of expressions was to be 
found by examining the roles they play in (sound) reasoning, and argumen- 
tation. But where, if at all, should we draw the line between semantics and 
pragmatics? 

Rec-:-"* linguistic research has seen a marked stress on conrouni cation, 
speech, every-day language, and, in more general terms, descriptivity as 
opposed to normativlty. To what extent has this stress influenced semantic 
theorizing? To what extent can we abstract underlying 'propositions' from 
spoken communication? Is speech only a matter of performance, or is it 
qualitatively different from written and more argumentative prose? To what 
extent do spoken and written language follow the same norms, i.e. should 
their underlying linguistic rules look the same? 

In the philosophy of language propositions are said to 
be meaningful, whereas words only have meaning. In what sense, 
then, does a word 'have meaning*? What is the relative semantic importance 
of the sense and reference of a lexical item? To what extent do dictionary- 
entries cope with meaning In language? Despite much Insistence on the part 
of present-day linguistics. It has not managed to prove traditional 
dictionaries Inadequate. As dictionaries they quite 
satisfactorily fulfil their tasks. It Is also significant that traditional 
dictionaries often enough d o succeed In transmitting the 'meaning' of 
a word by supplying a 'mess' of various information. 

It is, however, precisely this often redundant mess of Information 
that is of utmost Importance for capturing the meaning of a word. When 
we ask for a word's meaning, what In actual fact we are asking for are 
those implicit 'rules' that underlie the use of the word In 
a situation. 

The part that redundancy plays for meaning needs to be worked out 
more In detail. And, as for redundancy in an actual text, or context: to 
what extent does a non-redundant utterance (If there Is such a thing) have 
the same meaning as one filled with every-day language redundancy? 

A theory that wants to capture meaning in language needs, I feel, to 
Include more than a formalized theory of dictionary writing. 
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FUNCTIONAL TEXT SEMANTICS # IDIOMS/ 
AND VARIABILITY 



JAN-OLA OSTHAN 



Academy of Finland 
Dept of English, Abo Akademi 



A recurring subject In linguistics 1s the treatment of Idiomatic 
expressions. In this paper I want to outline a functional 
theory of semantics, and account for Idioms and rigid 
collocations within this general theory. Another concern arising In the paper 
will be that of linguistic variability and indeterminacy. 

It Is a very preliminary sketch, and purports to be suggestive rather 
than a full-fledged, detailed scheme. The approach Is eclectic, and though 
the main Interest Is In the area of semantics, what emerges 1s In effect an 
alternate framework for the aw>>$2& of language. 1 

• [1J I would like to thank the 'i^ at the Dept of Linguistic Science at the 
University of Reading} and the ambers of Prof. N.B. Enkvist's Text 
Linguistics Research Group at Abo Akademi for invaluable discussions on 
topics related to semantic and other matters , and for providing me with 
a most healthy linguistic atmosphere. 

X would here also like to express my gratitude to Prof. H.W. Donner 
for making my stay at Reading (1975*76) financially possible. 
Thanks are also due to the svenska Kulturfonden for Grant 26/76. 
This article is a summary of the ideas laid down in my pro-gradu 
thesis (Abo Akademi 1976) r and a revised version of a paper given at 
the First Conference of the Linguistic Association of Finland (Law- 
mi, September, 1977). Earlier versions of this particular paper fcave 
been connented on by Nils Erik Enkvist, Fred Karlason, Geoffrey 
Phillips, and Erik Andersson. I am most grateful for their criticism 
and suggestions. They do, of course , not necessarily share any of the 
views expressed in the article. 




10 Semantics 

1. Language and linguistics 



It Is often stressed that language as we see or hear It around us every 
day far from makes up a rigid system. However. thU non-rigidity, or varia- 
bility, is Manifested not only 1n the variety In what has been called a 
speaker's perfonan c e, but can - as we shall see later — be 
found also In what Is usually regarded as his competence of a 
language. One way of trying to account for varlabllty In language In a 
linguistic theory Is to Impose other types of rules over and above strict 
competence rules. And many scholars no doubt hope that one day we will be 
able to work out a system that makes all aspects of language predictable. 
The approach In the present article will be of a slightly different kind, 
however. 

Language Is a social phenomenon, and linguistics ultimately therefore 
a social science. As a social phenomenon language would be described In 
terms of rules which differ from the laws, or regularities, that charac- 
terize most (though not all) natural sciences. Linguistic rules aim at 
reflecting the norms on which a language system, or language systems are 
built, and which make possible the use of language for everyday communica- 
tion. 

If we accept such a difference In kind between the r u 1 e s 
constituting the typical social sciences on the one hand, and the laws 
of typical natural sciences on the other, then the next step Is to decide 
what kind of theory Is needed to describe either of them. The Ideal theory 
of any branch of science Is one that will account as accurately as possible 
for all the facts In the respective subject matter. And this, of course. Is 
also what most theories — at some stag? — claim to achieve. 
V During the last decade or so. transformational-generative grammar has 
been extensively criticized by scholars w^o would like an appropriate 
linguistic theory to cover not merely the means by which we communicate as 
human be wigs, but also our use of language In concrete conrnunlcatlve 
situations. That Is. It Is argued that a linguistic theory should not merely 
be structural (I.e., a theory that purpots to Impose a structure on. or 
reproduce the structure of, language — for Instance as a network of rela- 
tions), but that It should also (or. rather) be a functional theory 
(pertaining to reproduce the function of language). With a few exceptions, 
^^■V 5 " 0 " a Plf» a functional theory has usually not advanced beyond 
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the programmatic stage. 

In linguistics a distinction needs to be maintained between the subject 
^matter, language, as a natural, social phenomenon, and linguistic systems as 
theories about language, constructed by linguists. At the level of theory 
construction this weans that we have to Keep apart atheoretlcal statements 
and theoretical rules (cf. Itkonen 1974). 

As a human construct a linguistic system may be computable, and thus 
well-defined (In the sense of Hockett 1968). Linguistic systems become well- 
defined by stipulating rigorous rules and having all the words In a language 
make up a closed lexicon. — Language as the subject matter of the social 
science of linguistics, however, would be Ill-defined since It does not 
necessarily make use of these rules. The linguistic rules can be broken. 

The Humboldtlan and Chomskyan Inflnlte-use-of-flnlte-means principle 
Is applicable only in the area of linguistic theory, or rather, to the sub- 
area of competence within It. (This of course raises the question as to 
whether performance Is to be taken as a part of linguistic theory, or whether 
It Is merely to comprise the factors that have been Idealized away when 
constructing the theory.) The linguistic, theoretical rules constitute the 
finite means, the algorithm, which enables us to compute the Infinite use. 
In this sense linguistic theories are well-defined. (It Is another matter 
that this linguistic system produces material that constitute an Infinite 
set. According to Hockett (1968:48) "the test for Infinitude or flnlteness 
of a set cannot be applied In the absence of well- 
definition - .) 

2. Form and function 

Let us begin by accepting the general view that, theoretically 
speaking, language Is made up of a form and a function, 
and from the point of view of the theory which follows keep these aspects 
of language apart. Indeed, these two aspects of language are not necessarily 
characteristic of language per se, but as concepts they are helpful when 
describing language/Needless to say, the border between what Is definitely 
a matter of form as opposed to function will to a certain extent be Ill- 
defined or shady. 

It Is then possible to superimpose a form-function dichotomy on the 
traditional distinction between expression (slgnlflant) and content 
(slgnlflft): 
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figure t. 

In Figure 1, B stands for 'formal content': phenomena In the universe 
"which are given labels with linguistic signs, and which these signs in them- 

selves abstract from the outside world. — D Is the linguistic sign Itself, 
Je.g. a syntactically defined morpheme or clause. And the relationship be- 
; tween B and D Is that of reference (In a broad sense). 
|i A Is the 'functional content 1 , which Includes the interrelationships, 
such as causality connections, between extrallngulstlc phenomena. C Is the 
•functional expression 1 . which consists of communicatively relevant lan- 
guage-functional elements In language. 

In this framework then, a linguistic description of form would be a 
picture of the means we have to use when and If we want to communicate 
^verbally. The aspect of-f unction Is an abstraction of the use to 
which we put utterances In contexts -of-sltuatl on. 

I will not say much about the f o r m , or the structu re, 
of language, since Its characteristics have been worked out In some detail 
; by different linguistic 'schools' like transformational-generative grammar, 
[systemlcs, tagmemlcs, and strati flcatlonal grammar, to mention Just the 
best known. In their details these theories seem to vary quite extensively, 
but since the subject matter, language. Is their common object of Investi- 
gation, they must all claim to be able to account for It. To the extent that 
tthey satisfy this requirement the basic differences between them must be 
largely terminological. The Interpretive school of transformational -genera- 
tive grammar — In the spirit of linguistic structuralism deliberately 
treats language as a pattern of for m without letting the situational 
setting of an utterance or a sentence Influence the object of study. 
Systemlcs, tagmemlcs, and the strati flcatlonal approach, on the other hand, 
see language as a hierarchy (of levels, or strata), which go from phonetics 
j through phonemlcs, syntax, and semantics, and end up In some way or other 
touching the outside world. In this way then, these theories try to account 
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^for language as part of, and functioning In, a communicative situation. -- 
Within the transformational -generative approach the recent enphasls on pre- 
suppositions an1 performatives can In a sense be seen as a trick to bring 
function Into form. 

i Briefly, and without In this presentation touching too much on details 
as to whether e.g. V. or T, or S (or what have you) Is to be regarded as the 
•Initial symbol • of the syntactic rules, this Is how I see the aspect of 
form In language: 

The formal-expression part of linguistics. 0 In Fig. l.> Is an abstrac- 
tion of the potentialities of language and consists of two closely Interre- 
lated 'parts': phonology, and morp ho- syntax. 

> The morpho-syntactlc part of linguistics forms a hierarchy of different 
sized units of language with morphemes as the smallest units, and Vising 1 
In the hierarchy we would find morpheme-complexer, clauses, and clause- 
complexes. The relation between morphemes/morpheme-complexes and clause Is 
that of the latter 'conslstlng-of the former. The morpheme-complexes and 
clauses (which can be rank-shifted Into morphemfc-complexes) are concatenated 
outputs of a finite set of (recursive) rules, and the output Is Infinite In 
the C horns kyan sense. 

v In an Interdependently parallel manner to this morpho-syntactlc hier- 
archy runs the phonological hierarchy, with distinctive features as Its min- 
imal units. Moving •upwards* from distinctive features there would be pho- 
netic signs (phonemes), phonetic clusters (syllables), and syllable-com- 
plexes. Outside the distinctive features, which should be universal, the 
most characteristic thing about the phonematlc units are the phonological 
systems that the phonemes of a particular language create. The distinctive 
features constitute the theoretical substance, the possible choices, whereas 
the actual choice that a particular language makes from this Inventory deter- 
mines which of these distinctive features are functionally relevant In that 
language. 

Once the characteristic of •meaning-bearing 1 has been eliminated from 
the morphemes (cf. below, section 3.3) the relationship between phonemes 
and morphemes would have to be re-examined: on strictly formal grounds the 
'conslst-of 1 relation between them could perhaps be saved. 

(2) I prefer to talk about clauses rather than sentences, since a *sen- 
tence' might include several clauses* thus, a clause-complex may be 
either a 'sentence' or a (longer) paragraph. Morpho-syn- 
tact ically this is all the information required for cate- 
gories above the morpheme and morpheme-complex. 
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These phonological and morpho-syntactlc aspects of language as well as 
the (reference, sense, and denotation) Information In the lexicon, constitute 
what I have referred to as form In language. That Is, the means we are 
forced to use for the purpose of verbal communication. 
%$ r X By the "P*^ °* f u n c t 1 on Is meant the way we use language 
In particular situations. Some kind of behavioural Information lies behind 
the output from the 'linguistic faculty' In our minds, and language, as we 
hear or see It around us every day, Is only a reflection of our Ideas and 
Intentions In a necessary medium. And what we want to communicate Is 
reflected not merely by the linguistic form, but also In how we use language. 
j~$V-: On the basis of the f o r m - f u n c t 1 o n distinction the 
•meaning* aspect of language will have to be divided Into two components: 
on the one hand the lexicon, and on the other, the 'semantlco-functlonal 
.component* of language. By making this distinction sign meaning can 
be separated from f u n c t 1 o n a 1 , or semantic meaning. (Firth -- 
Implicitly at least made a ilmllar distinction between 'meaning 1 , and 
'semantic function' , respectively.) 

S;-',-.; The study of sign meaning Is lexicology, and the term seman- 
tic s Is here retained for functional meaning. Thus, sign meaning Is 
represented In the lexicon, and together with the units and relationships 
on the phonological and morphological hierarchies constitutes the formal 
aspect of language. The lexicon supplies bits of language with potential 
meanings. That Is, It gives a word-for-word meaning to a morpho-syntactlc 
clause, by attaching 'labels' on the elements In the morpho-syntactlc 
hierarchy. Furthermore, It functions as a kind of recognition address for 
the functional, or semantic meaning, which In Its turn provides Information 
as to how this morpho-syntactlc clause functions In a specific context. 
;S: str1ctl > speaking. It Is not quite correct to speak of the lexicon as 
being part of the f o r m - aspect of language. Rather, the lexicon 
mediates between the form and the function In constituting the Input to 
both aspects. In this sense then, the lexicon Is the basic-generative 
component. 

; Apart from sense relations of Individual Items, the lexicon also 
contains Information about common collocations, where possible this 
Information being abstracted as some kind of semantic features. This Is, 
however, only potential Information. The actually occurring sequences belong 
to the domain of f unctlo n . The functional actuality will, among 
other things, show that possible semantic features contained In the lexicon 
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only t e ndencies (cf. Haas 1973) of the functional Items. 
A sentence like 
K(l).The boy loves his sister 

|™ uld . be , Bftal y ze<l on the morpho-syntactlc hierarchy as consisting of the 
^morphemes the/def.art., bgjr, love, s/3p.sg.pres., he/..., s/gen., sister . 

loves would be a morpheme-complex. And perhaps the+boy , and hls+slster 
|could also be analyzed as morpheme-complexes. And, (1) as a whole Is a 
£ cl ause * The •meaning' that can be ascribed to such a morpho-syntactlc clause 
^remains on an 1 n - 1 s o l a t 1 o n level, though. All the morphemes 
gin (1) have an entry In the lexicon (which also Includes statements about 
^functional words; and affixes, and how they are applicable to most of the 
g other morphemes, or concatenations of morphemes), and in this sense the 
||lex1cal entries are •labels' that get attached to the morphemes. With the 
ghelp of selectlonal and such like specifications In the lexicon we are then' 
S able to give a f o r m - Interpretation of (1). 

^ This kind of lexical meaning Is often a prerequisite 3 for the functions 
.^a sentence can have In a particular situation. And It Is In this way that 
rffthe lexicon functions as a recognition address for the semantic meaning. 
|^ The semantlco-f unctlonal component deals with language In terms of meaning- 
^•fulness. Tentatively, I regard this component as having four Interdependent 
^aspects: the context-of-sltuatlon, the prosody, the text, and the functeme. 
| In the following I shall briefly consider each of these semantic aspects. 

3. Towards a functional theory of semantics 

3.1, Con t e x t -of- si t u a t Ion . First, I want to make 
|: a theoretical distinction between the context-of-sltuatlon, and situational 
|? setting, and regard the latter as a matter to a large extent outside 
^ linguistics proper. This Is not. however, to say that elements In situa- 
tional settings lack linguistic relevance. The contexts-of-sltuatlon are 
• linguistic abstractions of real-life contextual settings, abstractions In 
the sense of Firth (1950). 

Firth considered the following categories and their Interrelations as 
^ relevant for linguistic work (cf. Firth 1950:182). 

! (2) A. the relevant features of participants, persons, and roles 
; 8. the verbal action of the participants 
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r£r.X: ; ; C* the non-verbal action of the participants 

;># o. the relevant objects 

gfjO' E. the effect of the verbal action 

With such a construct Firtn wanted to Include the social aspects of language 

l^in linguistic theory."* 

^ The context-of-sltuation as an abstraction of situational settings as 

|ls« It would Include 

; (3) A. a specification of the linguistic frame (cf. Fillmore 1975,1976,1977) 

\ ^; sin which communication takes place, e.g. a merchandize transaction; 
;;;;; and wi thin this frame 

t ; B. the relevant participants, and their specific roles; and 

C. temporally and spatially relevant objects. Including persons as by- 
standers. 

Textual or pragmatic presuppositions will not have to be stated 
^explicitly as presuppositions. Such 'presuppositions 1 are either to be found 
^overtly somewhere '.else In the text (and are thus explained as text 
|| linguistic phenomena), or they are present as part of the con text- of-sltua- 
lotion In which a text functions (and thus cease to be presuppositions). On 
tethe other hand, lexical presuppositions, e.g. boast as a verb Implying 
^ •personal achievement of speaker' (cf. Enkvlst 1973), belong to the area 
E; of lexicology. A ' - ; 

One further point should be stressed. The fact that a relevant 
0 context-of-sltuation Is abstracted from the 'real ', outside world with Its 
> innumerable situations, or situational settings, does not mean that we are 
^ restricted to a strictly defined subset of all possible situations. New 
||; frames can be created, bringing In new participants or objects, as need 
i; arises. What Is or Is not going to be linguistically relevant need not be 
<£. decided In advance. That Is, we need not decide on an abstract frame In all 
|\ its details b e f ore undertaking a specific analysis of a specific 
|| linguistic phenomenon or text. 

3.2. T e x t and prosody. The other three aspects of 
^1 the semantico- functional component — the functeme, the prosody, and the 
§: text — are connected with the actual functioning of language 1 n 
^abstracted contexts-of-situation. The functeme can be considered a special 
g kind of text, namely, the smallest element In language which has a semantic 
|| function: the minimum (verbal) t e x t being a functeme; 
jfe The prosodic aspect of language, which shall not be discussed In 

pferMl For a concrete exemplification of an analysis according to Firth's 
categories — with slight modifications — see Mitchell (1957). : 
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petall here, tries to tie down matters like Intonation which are Unguis- 
S5t cally rolevaMt froin 8 communicative point of view. This would Include 
||thosr things typical of (oral) communication In terms of spatial closeness 
p* 1 "^" speaker and hearer. Intonation, and various functional utterance 
^particles and clitics (cf. Ostman 1977. forthc.a. forthc.b. MS) are the 
|most usual realizations of prosody, though e.g. voice quality might also 
;P;l!« ve "ngulstlcally relevant functions In this respect. Prosody can also 
| be viewed as an aspect functionally superimposed on the formal aspect of 
^language. 

My definition of a text very much overlaps with that of Halllday & 
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;; ; ? unit of language In use. It Is not a grammatical unit. 

g ri j like a clause or a sentence; and It Is not defined by Its size. 

K -. A text Is not something that U like a sentence, only bigger. 

^ It Is something that differs from a sentence In kind. 

!^ ! - (Halllday & Hasan 1976:1-2) 

A text wil1 here be seen as the proper unit for semantic (as opposed 

| to- lexical) Investigations/The function of a text Is only delimited by an 

•) abstracted context-of-sltuatlon. A text Is made up of an lllocutlonary act 

^(a "speech act"), or lllocutlonary acts. It Is not merely the morpho- 

, syntactic form of a clause that determines Its use In a context-of-sl tua- 

^:t1on. but and especially - the lllocutlonary force behind a text or 

|part of a text. Thus. (1) might be taken as a warning If you are about to 

• do some harm to the sister. Firth (cf. above) talked about the e f f e c t 

of the verbal action as a relevant linguistic category. Though one can of 
^course argue that the function of a text Is the meaning It has for a given 
^.Interpreter. It would perhaps be more to the point to characterize the 

function of a text In terms of the Intentions that the listener/Interpreter 

thinks he can extract as Intentions of the speaker. 

A . text 1s also influenced by the attitude of the speaker, as well as. 

of course, the prepositional content In terms of actualized functemes. The 

different aspects of the attitude of the speaker can be seen from Figure 2 

Textual /Speaker's / Modality* 

particles I attitude, | e.g. _ Prepositional 



or ' 1 e *9« attitu- I epistemic content 

prosody \dinaladv«s \adv«s 



Figure 2. 
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| In Dstraan (forthc. «, forthc. b) I have dealt with these matters In more 
^detail, especially from the point of view of different functions of 
l^.attltudlnal and modal adverbial s, and > functional utterance particles 1 . 
3;: i; 11 can seen that this approach resembles BUhler's famous triangle 
£v' for . tne characterization of the basic aspects of language: the message 

the actuality of the lexicon), the speaker (In particular, his attitudes) 
#;.and the hearer (more specifically, the effect of the lllocutlonary force of 
'ptht speaker's message on the listener): 



Attitude* _ 
of speaker" 



TEXT 



Concrete 'function' 
-a of text aa effect 
on addrtaaee 



Lexical input; 
■ade to fit the 
particular con- 
text-of-altuatlon 

Figure 3* 



Semantic networks within a systemic framework would provide a theory 
v. of how to systematize and abstract different functions of texts. Hall 1 day, 
" ;as did Firth, stresses the meaning- Implies -choice principle. Thus, to be 

• able to state the meanings accessible to a speaker In a particular context- 
] % of " s1 tuatl0n ** need— according to Hal 11 day — (a) to state the options 
! ava11able * and ^V* 0 Snow how these options are systematically related to 
^: one another. A semantic network of the systemlcs type Is, however, ope n - 
gge n d e d In delicacy. That Is, rit Is always possible to add further 
i specification, but It is never necessary to do so" (Hall Iday 1972:5). 

The T^ 1 * concrete uses of language which take place In situational 
settings are to be seen as abstracted Into texts. In the same way as the 
| situations themselves are abstracted Into contexts-of-sltuatlon . This, 
^ li ^ ce all Instances of abstraction Involves an element of Idealization, such 
£that Idlolectal and .'connotatl ve' features of texts are. on this theoretical 
^J eve V ' ) e ?t out as non-linguistic matters. On the other hand, a text Is 
| in P uenced (and partly determined) with respect to Its function both by 
| Para11ngu1s$1c and Prosodlc features of language (as well as — on a 
| different ; level, and perhaps to a lesser extent — by the truth or falsity 
IjLof what Is being communicated). '■"■}':■ . 
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; I do not want to restrict the analysis of the functional aspect of 
language to one lllocutionary act followed by another. I regard as Important 
the larger frameworks of s e t s of lllocutionary acts, comprising parts 
of an Interaction* a textual paragraph, or the like. This raises a host of 
Important questions, though. Should, for Instance, a paragraph be viewed as 
always comprising a set of lllocutionary acts, or should It perhaps rather 
be viewed as one lllocutionary act? How far could this argument be extended: 
could a short story, or even a novel be regarded as comprising single lllo- 
cutionary acts? — At the other extreme we can (and will) argue that a funct- 
eme can be an lllocutionary act. But Is 'silence' also one? Will It perhaps 
be necessary to classify different kinds of silences? Should this classifi- 
cation be made on text-linguistic criteria?. That, In turn, would Involve an 
element of circularity. ] . 

.At the textual Tevel of language, variability and Indeterminacy are 
particularly conspicuous. Though we certainly make use of underlying 
behavlourlstlc strategies, and try to conform to social norms and tactics, 
when we create texts, we do so, not according to strict algorithmic rules, 
but rather according to quite loose (though perhaps statistically deter- 
minable) principles. And the same Is true when deciding on the particular 
function and lllocutionary force of texts. In other words, we shall have 
serious difficulty in setting up strict rules to account for and predict 
any possible output on this level. Recognizing this, many linguists have 
argued that text grammars simply cannot be written (cf. e.g. Krzeszowskl 
1975). Such an argument, however, starts off from the wrong end, I.e. from "., 
the Idea that language real ly • 1 s a: set of algorithmic and clear-cut 
rules (comparable to natural -science laws), waiting to be unravelled. 

j . 3.3. Fun c t e m e , m o r p hem e V a n d 1 d 1 o n . By 
stipulating a smallest unit like the functeme I want to Indicate that the 
functional aspect of language should not be seen merely as something over 
and above Its formal peculiarities. The functeme Is the smallest element In 
language Vihlch has a functional meaning, and In this sense It Is comparable 
• to the morpheme on the morpho-syntactlc hierarchy, which has a lexical , '1n- 
1 sol at ion* meaning. A functeme can be regarded as a functional lexeme (in 
the sense of Lyons and others). However, a functeme Is not a lexicological 
unit. It Is not to be found, nor to be described In Isolation from a 
particular con t ex t-of- situation. A functional definition of the functeme 
also Implies that we need not decide b e f o r e h a n d whether a 
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ccwfcl nation of elements Is one or several functemes. 

I want to Illustrate the difference between a morpheme and a functeme 
by considering In soph detail the concept of 'idiom'. 
Ig: What a proper definition of 'Idiom' really should sound like has for 
long been a matter of debate In linguistic discussions. At least In part 
this controversy stems from neglecting to make the basic distinction between 
f the linguistic aspects of form and function. Similarly, In some versions of 
'Structuralist grammar* whether the morpheme really 1s discoverable without 
recourse to meaning c re* ^ uneasiness about the whole concept of 'morpheme 1 . 
Fron the point of view of the neo-Bloomf1eld1aa structuralists the morpheme 
was originally Intended to be a syntactic unit only. But* when 1t was real- 
ized that the unit that had been discovered was also a basic lexical or 
semantic unit, the morpheme received Its dual function of minimal semantic 
and minimal syntactic unit In language. With Idiomatic expressions trans- 
formational -generative grammarians have also experienced difficulty* 
basically — I would argue — because they have taken over the structur- 
alists* •morpheme' concept (with sllgh modifications towards more abstractness) 
under the name of • formative' • 

Ky;v : .7' m ; 

£ : In reviewing the concept of the morpheme In 1958 Hockett also started 
off with defining morphemes as "the minimum meaningful elements In utter- 
ances" (p. 92). In liter chapters of his Course t when he Is discussing 
idiomatic expressions, Hockett finds reason to depart from this definition, 
and suggests the following: 

; Let us momentarily use the term "Y" for r any grammatical form the 

meaning of which is not Reducible from its structure. Any Y, in any 
occurrence In which It Is not a constituent of a larger Y, Is an 
1 d 1 o m • ... If we are to be consistent In our use of the 
definition, we are forced also to grant every morpheme Idiomatic 

PiJ: status, save when It is occurring &3 a constituent of a larger 
Idiom, since a morpheme has no structure from which 1t$ waning 
could be deduced. ... we can now assert that any utterance ccn^lsts 
wholly of an Integral number of Idioms. Any composite form wh-ih Is 
. not Itself Idiomatic consists of smaller forms which are. 

(Hockett 1958:172) 

Hockett' s decision to Include monomorphemlc elements among 'Idioms* 

has not — as far as I know — met with much sympathy. However, I find 

that his views here— apart from be' 3 simply a loolcally necessary further 

I step In his definition — are defensible from a swr;-nt1c point of 
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view. 5 That Is, from a semantlco-functlonal point 
of view there Is no need for any subcategory ration of functemes. 

Hockett also seems to be making some kind of distinction between 
morphemes as forms, and Idioms as meanings of these forms. On p. 172-3 he 
says 

Bear Is presumably the same morpheme In women bear c hildren and 
TnT can't b ear that pain , but 1t 1s di fferent idioms in t h e se 
two environments. 

Householder (1961) tries to develop further Hockett's Ideas about the 
Idiom. However, at the outset Householder makes a distinction between 
'minimal Idioms' and (presumably) other Idioms — without explicitly 
defining either. He goes on to argue that 'morpheme' Is as good a name as 
any for these 'minimal Idioms'. But In making such seemingly innocent re- 
namlngs Householder blurs the whole Issue. 

The tagmemlclst position/according to which an Idiomatic expression 
Is classified as having one specific function In a sentence is especially 
tenable from my point of view. However, Pike (1967) makes a distinction 
between morphemes and hypermorphemes on the basis that the latter consist 
of -two or more specific morphemes" (p. 427). StatrtSfcil >y. however, such 
a structural division does not seem adequate. 

Both Pike and Hockett Imply that t** morpheme should be seen as 
having two separate aspects, a morpho-syntactlc one, and a semantic one. 

Makkal (1972) — working within a stratlflcatlonal fresework — 
objects to Hockett's use of 'Idiom', because the term "Includes material 
that really belongs In two separate systems r I.e. strata] , the lexemlc and 
the sememlc" (p. 31). Examples of 'Idioms' belonging on Makkal's sememlc 
stratum would tes too many cooks spoil the broth , to be or not to be . and 
Hockett's example Wow Is the time for all good men to come to the aid of 
the party . 

Makkal's objection I suppose Is Inspired by a wish to retain the 
struct uralistic 'building-block' view of language. But even an approach 

|5J However § idioms are not distinguishable from other constructions on 
syntactic grounds , in the ^ense that aorpheaes are distinguished 
froa one another. For example, if the applicability of various syn- 
tactic transformations is taken as a criterion for relative idioma* 
ticity, then it is quite impossible (on aere syntactic ground*) to 
say what is and what is not an idiomatic expression. Rather, we have 
to set up a gradience hierarchy. Syntactically, an idiom would then 
be defined as an expression lying 'high' on the idiomatic gradience, 
i.e. expressions that cannot undergo any (or very few) of a number 
of relevant transformations. 



stressing the structure of language over Its function needs little more than 
a rank-shifting device to handle complex expressions 'functlonlng-as' subject, 
object, or what have you. The fact that an 'Idiom 1 (or any other functeme) 
|fro« a syntactic point of vie* Is a complex construction should not a priori 
^be let to Influence our semantic description of (the functional side of) 
language. 

Matthews (1974) makes explicit the distinction between the grammarian's 

and the semanticlst's way of looking at these natters. Thus, In Hatthews's 

~ terminology lexeme stands for monomorphemic words and compounds 

nikc Ice-cream , and Latin llqucfaclo . For longer expressions Matthews uses 

i the term 'Idiom' (or Mdlom lexeme'). But he points out that this Is a 

distinction made on a 'grammatical' basis (Matthews 1974 t35)» 

. We will not say — as the student of meaning might perhaps prefer 
■\ us to say — that •TRIBUNUS WLITARIS' Is Itself a single composite 
Noun. 

H; The generally accepted definition of an Worn In all the works 
referred to above Is — at least Implicit^ that Its meaning Is not 
predictable from Its parts. As a def Initio fa semantic terms this Is 
jjtenable, and In my framework Idioms are normal stances of functemes. This 
means that what are generally regarded as ^atoms' should be considered as 
basically functional units In language. All types of word 
groups with set meanings are particular Instances of functeme meaning. The 
meaning of such expressions should not be considered In Isolation. The 
context In which they occur, and the text or lllocutlonary act they occur 
In or as, determine their meanings, as well as whether they are to be taken 
as set phrases, or as constructions comprising a combination of mono- 
morphemic functemes. The function of an expression Is the basic 
criterion for deciding whether It is one or more functemes. 
tjffr : r . This would mean that kick the bucket Is one functeme where the context - 
of situation allows only the meaning 'die', but that It can be several 
functemes In a context where objects such as buckets are part of the 
requisites. 

Saying that the smallest semantlco- functional unit In language Is 
the functeme, rather than the morpheme, does not neglect nor overlook the 
normal (in terns of frequency) one-to-one correspondence relation 
between one morpheme on the syntactic hierarchy, and one functeme In the 
functional 'component'. However, and for Instance, what Is usually called 
an idiom corresponds in my framework morpho-syn tactically to a 
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'm orpheie-coiplex.and semantical ly to one func- 
tene . 

Swing up my own views about the status of the morpheme would Mount 
to saying that It Is a semantlcally neutral unit (cf. also Bazell 1964). 
The fact that car Means, or can be used as referring to something like 
this 

Is not a language-functional matter per se. I would like to suggest a 
semantic approach, then, wherein the semantic units, like my functemes. are 
lexically taken for granted. This Means that froai a semantic point of view 
It Is not our question to ask w h a t car Mans, but rather: h o w 
do we use functeme like car? 6 

Explications of six* notions as 'proper waning of X 1 , 'difference/ 
Identity of Meaning between X and V belong to lexicology, not to the area 
of functional, syntagmatlc semantics. The lexicon Is a component of Its own, 
which consists of all the monomorphemlc 'wordsVand affixes In the particular 
language, for taxonomlc reasons classified according to what Is normally 
called selectlonal or subcategorlzatlonal features plus their stylistic and 
other connotations. These features are not universal In any real sense, 
though, and the Inventory of such features Is not necessarily finite. 

Furthermore, the Information stored In the lexicon mediates between 
language and reality, and the lexicon Is the direct source from which the 
functional functemes get their Input as 'potentialities'. 

Thus, the fining of an Idiom Is ascertained through a process of 
lexical rank-shifting, the result of which Is the Input to one functional 
functesw. The lexicon Itself does not Include Idioms or phrasal verbs as 
wholes. But a verb, say, has associated with Its lexical entry the Informa- 
tion that 1 f U occurs together with a certain particle, these two 
elements (the verb and the particle) might together form tne Input 
to one functeme. Similarly, though a construction like kick the bucket Is to 
be seen as a functional functeme In Its Idiomatic sense, the lexical entries 
for kick and bucket contain a potential <IDI0M> feature In the lexicon (cf. 
Figure 4), specifying that when they occur together In a certain compact 
comttnatloa their 'ordinary' lexical meaning has a certain probability to 
change. The probability Itself will or will not be actualized depending on 
the textual and contextual environments. 

|6] Aspects relating to the distinction between "seaning* and •use' have 
of course been discussed in great detail by philosophers. 
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tv-v Figura 4. 

3.4. The resulting picture. The model of 
language tha* results from what I have said above Is presented schematically 
\\£ '.in Figure 5. As pointed out before, this is a very rough, and very 

preliminary sketch, and it will no doubt need refinements in most areas. 

4. Indeterminacy In language 

i| r ; We can now return to the question of Indeterminacy In language. I shall 

here briefly suggest how this property of language Is to be accounted for 

In a framework of the type I have outlined above. 

Historically speaking, the debate about the nature of language varia- 
||; tlon can be said to go back at least to that between the anal oglsts and the 

anomallsts In ancient Greece. Atteopts at constructing Ideal languages as 

early as the 17th century were made precisely to escape the Indeterminacy 
fl^of natural languages. Today the use of mathematical notations and formal 
fe : logic In the description of natural languages has Increased enormously, and 
jAU' : many 20th-century linguists even seem to have turned the whole matter upside 
\?*y down, and believe that these idealisations s u f f 1 c e to describe 

natural languages. (Cf. Enkvlst forthc.) Recently, when the general quest 
Ri; for explicit formulations in linguistic research became everyman's bread, 

logical formulae for how to describe language most efficiently, most 
fe; economically, and most explicitly began to flourish. Especially In grawnars . 

of the 'categorlal' kind, such as Montague grawnar, and — though to a 
.lesser extent —transformational-generative grammar, the logical formulae 

) as such tended to gain In Interest and attract more Investigation than 
^ every- day, 111-deflned, language that such formulae purported to simulate, 

or even explain. 

v Naturally, all data Is classified 1n some sense before It Is compared 
f&g, to the predictions of a theory (If In no other way, then at least through 
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If"**" Perception), but In some areas this ^reclassification' of data has 
i: gone too far. This Is the case when a new set of language data gets 
^5? cr1bed 001 k 11 * respect to other parts of natural language, but with 

respect to already established formulae — In the manner of descriptions In 
Jthe natural sciences. Thus, when considering these formulae the previous 
? step from language as • Ill-defined 1 data to language In terms of a 

linguistic theory governed by strict rules, gets overlooked. 

v; This view, according to which language Is constructed on the basis of 

rules which are supposed to predict all and only the acceptable sentences 
jjbf a language, Is plausible as a linguistic hypothesis: However, we then 
? find that there are matters In language (as In all social phenomena, and In 
5 human behaviour In particular) which cannot be wholly predicted. That Is, 
j„1n concrete situations we do not necessarily have to conform to the rules 

on which we have built our linguistic description. When testing the 
r hypotheses of our linguistic system against actual language data we might 
| find ourselves In a situation where we either have to admit that linguistic 

rules can be broken, 7 and/or, *e ascribe this fact to variables thus far 
^unknown, and make It our zeal to try to pin down these unknown variables, 
"and thus Include them under predictability (or determinism 8 ). If we think 
j that our present set of rules Is not good enough, we will need other 

k 1 n d s: of rules to be able to account for language variability. 
S Language varlaVllty can be approached on different levels: we can say 

with Labov and others that It Is the sociological variables that affect the 
tryle system. Thus, we need only stipulate variable, or 'weighted 1 rules as 

an appendix to our strict-system rules. Another approach Is to say that our 
^linguistic constructs are themselves fuzzy, that they do not have well- 
f defined borders, but shade Into one another. This view can be amply 

exemplified from the syntactic literature: Quirk's gradlence, Ross's 
.squishes, Lakoff's fuzzyness arguments, and similar arguments by Bach, all 
.show that the linguist's word-class categories should be seen rather as 

1 [7] A good example In point Is deviant poetry. 

v 1*1 As should be clear from what has been said above, I think of determl- 
n J B " ln terws of « Ungulstlcallxed version of 'physical determinism' t 
^ ..•• all the structures of a language that occur are specifically and exact- 
: ly, and In all their respects predictable from a definite set of lln- 
: quistlc rules. 'Variability' Is In this paper used as a synonym for 
i y indeterminacy • 
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forming a gradlence of more or less. (Gradlence. of course, Is also a 
linguistic construct.) 

These Investigators try to pin down varlabllty In language as a matter 
of form In the linguistic theory. Of course there Is variability In 
linguistic form, but this varlabllty should be seen 1 n r e 1 a t 1 o n 
t o a (specific) linguistic theory, which In turn might, or might not 
(particularly because of the formal Indeterminacy) suffice as a description 
of language. — But how then could the variable facts of language themselves 
be Included In our linguistic theories? 

First of all. too much stress cannot be given to the Importance of 
language as (a) an Instance of social behaviour, and (b) a system which Is 
primarily functional communication. These are two of the prerequisites for 
understanding why language has to have built Into It a certain amount and 
kind of latitude and non-rigidity. Historical language change and more 
advanced forms of general and idlolectal creativity arise out of this 
variability factor, and would not be possible unless language possessed such 
a factor. 

Thus, we have to make a theoretical distinction between Indeterminacy 
In the structure of language, In Its form, and the kind of Indeterminacy 
which has come about due to the communicative function of language. In actual 
fact we can. of course, not separate these aspects (since the latter Is 
probably the cause of the former) but as a theoretical starting point the 
distinction Is probably necessary. 9 

Structural Indeterminacy can be found In phonetics and phonology (e.g. 
different pronunciations of CrV by different speakers of the same language, 
different Initial consonant clusters being used and accepted by different 
Individuals), as well as In morphology, syntax, and the lexicon (e.g. 
several forms of one case ending being possible, as well as different forms 
of. say. the Imperfect tense). (Hockett's Idea seems to be that Indeterminacy 
comes about as a result of conflicting analogies (1968:90-3). But his* 
suggestion to deal with language varlabllty from the point of view of 
language as a set of habits or analogies, can only cater for the formal 
aspects of indeterminacy.) 

(9) From another point of view a distinction between different kinds of 
variability can be drawn in ter»s of (a) socially* and stylistically 
"accepted" variability* and (b) individual variability. One of the 
main causes for individual variability is then precisely the property 
of what I call functional indeterminacy in language. 
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Functional Indeterminacy, on the other hand, Is to be found on a 
Particular occasion of speaking; It may be seen as a morpho- syntactic 
tk 5 0f1struction of * h1ch tne inf o"«t1on In the lexicon cannot alone give an 
£ appropriate analysis. In effect, this means that the lexicon also Is open- 
ly ended and Indetermlnant. The features and other facts given In the matrices 
^ of each lexical entry are merely tendentlally governed, 
p : : As I mentioned above, functemes are the semantl co-functional 
punits In language, and they need not be classified beforehand (I.e. before 
m they are used, and function In a certain text), as •lexemes' would have to 

5£ Instances of functional Indeterminacy are not merely various ambiguous 
^structure:, but also such matters as tendencies (cf. Haas 1973). blends (cf. 
gf Bollnger 1961), semlproductlvlty (cf. Bollnger 1961, Dlk 1967. Matthews 
U 1971). and similar Indetermlnant matters discussed e.g. In Palmer (1972). 

To take the problew of semlproductlvlty. Consider Matthews's hierarchy. 
% (4) a. He cabled that ... 

b. He radioed that ... 

c. 7He memoed that ... 

• d.?7He messaged that ... 
, e. • He lettered that ... 
^> f. *He wirelessed that ... 

(Matthews 1971:51) 

||:": To account for the facts In (4) we would need a more general statement 
III" the lex1con says that e.g. a Noun can be used as a Verb, a fact 
gfwhlch Is not as such stated In the matrix of each and every Noun. (General 
"statements are also otherwise needed In the lexicon, e.g. to take care of 
| function words and affixes.) Semi -productivity Is thus left as what It Is. 

an Ill-defined area In the morpho- syntactic part of our linguistic theory; 
| and moreover, an Ill-definition which Is due to functional Indeterminacy. 
jvi-';:f':>!:'T n .e interpretation of a non-productive or semi productive coinage Is ■ 
^usually quite easy. The text In which It functions determines Its meaning 
g and use. and the text Itself Is. as earlier noted. • open- ended 1 . However, 
gstructures like those In (4) are also Indetermlnant In the sense that. e.g. 
| (4e) might be more acceptable In one context than In another. : 

What I mean by Indeterminacy as a result of creation-on-the-spot 
;v Includes Idioms, metaphors, the use of propositions with unforeseeable 
| 11 locutions, fantasy, science fiction, and Interpre table and unlnterpretable 
r nonsense. Such creations are predictable only statistically, as certain 
^tendencies In language. If they were computable/then language would 

certainly lose much of Its creativity, and It would no more be fit as a ; ^ 
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human method for communication, with all that this Implies , but rather 
something akin to a mathematical system. 

Finally, a word about metaphors. When we are faced with an utterance 
of the form Shut that lion's gapel , we first check with the abstracted 
contextual elements In this particular context-of-sltuatlon. When we check 
the objects we find nothing which corresponds to our lexical entry for 
Hon . Thus, we make a relnterpretatlon which depends on the particular 
situation at hand. The word shut presupposes that something Is open. What 
Is open In the particular situation? A window? A door? A gate? Somebody's- 
mouth? — Anyway, even If the morpheme gape occurred without shut . It would 
still — In the lexicon — be noted as something having aperture, and lion's 
as an attribute to gape , would Imply that the aperture 1s fairly large In 
size. : " . . 

The same kind of analysis can be made for paragraph-long metaphors. 
These are also determined from the particular situation and Interpreted 
both In terms of dictionary-entry meanings of words, and how these fit Into 
the particular situation. 

5. Conclusion 

The basic task for linguistic semantics Is to relate language to the 
entitles, qualities, and functions In the extral Ingulstic world. Since this 
Is ultimately also what the whole of linguistics Is about. It would setm 
that to a large extent linguistics 1 s semantics, and that language 
Is meaning, In concrete communicative situations. With this as a back- 
ground I have In the present essay tried to suggest a framework for a more 
concrete and functional linguistic theory. Suggestions similar to this one 
have been made decades ago, but they seem to have been overshadowed by a 
general linguistic tendency to be as formal and rigorous as possible In all 
areas of language, as In all other sciences; In Itself a laudable attempt. 

However, this has not only bridged the gap between logic and 
linguistics; It has also, to a certain extent, blinded some linguists Into 
believing that language Is In fact a logical system. Preoccupation with 
syntax In terms of strict rules soon developed Into a further challenge on 
the part of the linguist: the plea for similar rule-governed principles In 
semantics, as was thought to have been found In syntax. 

The whole Issue seems to be an Instance of the endless search for ' 
observational Ity and verlf lability with respect to language, and rigorous 
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^criteria fcr one's linguistic research; a preoccupation which also 
/flourished In the days of Bloowfleld and the post-Bloomfleldlans. 
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1. Arbitrariness In semiotics 

When Ferdinand de Saussure presented the principle of the arbitral re 
du slgne In his course of general linguistics, he seems to have thought of 
the sign primarily In a fairly limited sense. In Part One, "General Princi- 
ples", Chapter I, where he deals specifically with the nature of the linguis- 
tic sign, he gives as the first of his two Important principles the arbitra- 
riness of the sign; and begins his exemplification by stating that there Is 
no link of an Inner relationship between the Idea of •sister 1 and the 
succession of sounds s-6-r which serves as Its slgnlfler In French. 
According to the notes of most students he then further pointed out that 
the arbitrariness of linguistic signs Is exemplified by the very existence 
of different languages: 'ox' Is b-B-f on one side of the border and 
o-k-B on the other; (Cf. Kauro 1972:100.) 
; 1 At the end of his' treatment of the principle of arbitrariness fc before 
proceeding to his second principle (linearity), he anticipates hostile 
criticism by dealing with two phenomena that might seem to contradict the 
Idea of arbitrariness: Significantly these are onomatopoeia and Interjections; 
thus his concern Is again with sounds. 

• But between the "ox" example and his remarks on onomatopoeia came some 
reflections which have already caused much confusion among followers and 
will doubtless cause much more. In Bally' s and Sechehaye's reconstruction 
Saussure's Ideas are reported as follows: 



; .: : -:-'^'-UM'rnirquc en passant: quand 1, biologic sera organ1:?i. elle 
devra se demander si les modes d'expresslon qui reposent sur- des slgnes 
entlerement nature?* comne la pantomime — lul revennlent de droit 
En supposant quelle les accuellle. son principal objet n'en sera pas' 
molns Tensemble des systemes fondfts sur Varbltralre du slgne En 
effet tout moyen d'expresslon refu dans une society repose en prlndpe 
sur une habitude collective ou. ce qui revlent au m&ne. sur la 
convention. Les slgnes de polltesse, par exemple, douts souvent d'une 
certalne expressivity natufrjelle (qu'on pense au Chlnols qui salue 
son empereur en se prostemant neuf fols Jusqu'a terre), n'en sont pas 
molns flxfts par rfcgle; c'est cette regie qui oblige a les employer non 
, leur valeur Intrlnseque. On petit done dire que les slgnes enticement 
arbttraires rtallsent mleux que les autres IMdeal du procMft 
semlologlque; e'est pourquol la langue, 1e plus complexe et le plus 
repandu des systemes d'expresslon, est aussl le plus caracterlstlque 
de tous; en ce sens la Hngulstlque petit devenlr le patron general de 
toute sfimlelogle, Men que la langue ne solt qu'un systeme partlculler 
—On s'est servl du mot symbol c pour designer le slgne linguistic, on 
plus exactement ce que nous appellons le signlflant, II y a des 
Irconvjnlents a I'admettre, Justement a cause de notre premier prlndpe 
Le symbole a pour caractere de n'Stre jamais tout a fait arbltralre; 
11 n est pas vide, 11 y a un rudiment de lien naturel entre le 
slgnlflant et le signified Le symbole de la Justice, la balance, ne 
pourralt pas etre remplac* par n'importe quol, un char, par exemple. 

(Mauro 1972:100-1) 

If we try to Interpret this passage with the aid of Rudolf Engler's 
critical edition (Engler lOT:!^) 1 , a number of Ideas emerge, though 
what Importance Saussure gave to each of these, and what he meant their 
relations with each other to be. Is not very easy to make out. At least 
a few points stand out fairly clearly: 

- that there are nodes of expression based on completely natural signs 
(pantomime), 

- that If the new science of semiology welcomes these, Its main concern 
will still be with the systems based on the arbitrariness of the sign, 

- that signs which are wholly arbitrary realize better than others the 
Ideal of the semlologlcal process; therefore linguistics should be the 
prime example for all branches of semiology, 

- also that even If there Is a certain natural expressiveness In some signs 
(such as formulas of politeness) they are nevertheless fixed by rule and 
It 1s the rule that counts; nevertheless also, on the other hand, that 
the term "symbol" should not be used, because a symbol Is not arbitrary. 
It could not be replaced by any other symbol. 



II] The literature on the arbitraire io voluainoue. For a brief survey, 
see Mauro (1972t 442-9); for further references, see Koerner (1972); 
also Koerner (1971). 
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What emerges from * study of the notes In Engler is a picture of some 
of these Ideas as parenthetical and maybe even to some extent tentative and 
provisional. Saussure asks himself how for semiology could extend Its domain 
{■00 s'arr?te la stololo^ie? C'est difficile A dire d'avance." Engler 1967; 
154), and It seems that at least partly he thinks In terms of reluctantly 
going down a scale of decreasing arbitrariness tt Is clear that Saussure 
pronounced a value-Judc^y l In favour of arbitrariness. In that he regards 
the systems {used *r> ^>K*>ary signs as more Interesting for the s&tfologist 
to study thin others. 2&t~-;aire was wondering about the ■cutoff-level* #n 
the scale of decreasing arbitrariness where * system of signs would no 
longer be very Interesting to sonologists. 

It Is possible that Saussure* s value-Judges^t about arbitrariness 
versus non-arbitrariness has influenced some rscent attempts to determine 
the exact degree of arbitrariness of signs in certain sign-systems not in 
the legitimate sense of making investigators more Interested in the systems 
In which signs are more arbitrary, but rather l& the misguided sense of 
making people anxious to prove as high a degree of arbitrariness as possible 
In any system of signs. 2 

Srmsure confidently predicted that the new science of semiology had 
a right «J existence; that Its place was assured in advance (Mauro 1972:33). 
Today* with the rise of such schools as French structuralism, and particu- 
larly after the first congress of the International Association for 
Semiotic Studies held in Milan in 1974, many people think that Saussure's 
prophesy Is coming true. 

In the passage from the Cours cited above Saussure, by mentioning them 
in the same context, linked the question of the extension of the ^cm&in of 
semloticn (as we haw? now agreed to call semiology) and the question of the 
arbitrariness or non-arbitrariness of signs; and that link was prophetic 
too. 

It was prophetic because many of the new branches of semiotics 
proliferating at the moment inevitably sooner or later come up against 'the 
question of the arbitrariness of signs, in actual fact some of them come up 
not only against Saussure — they may also find It difficult to avoid the 



[21 Another factor also influences these attempts to emphasise arbitrari- 
ness. There is a ter.tfency for people always to regard the signs of 
their own semiotic systems as inherently "natural". Having discovered 
that this is a fallacy it is tempting to generalise the discovery to 
4 universal theory of semiotic relativity and make arbitrariness a 
dognrs! in the initial enthusiastic desire to share with one's readers 
the ef J t cover y tK\t systems may vary. 
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: physei-thesel debate. The question of the boundaries of oflot c , nature, and 
- vduoq, convention/was debated by the ancient Greeks In connection with 
language too, as In the Cratylus. and this question has been so basic through 
the ages that actually 1t seems possible to view the whole history of linguis- 
tics In terns of a pendulum swinging from one extreme on the physei-thesel 
continuum to the other, as Morton Bloomfleld (1973) does In an essay In 
Paedalus. 

The very fact of the continued debate between naturalists and conven- 
tionalists could suggest that both are partly right and that language Is a 
mixture of nature and convention. Even so It remains to be determined what 
Is the share of each. 

2. Arbitrariness and metaphors 

If Saussure's arbltralre Is made Into a dogma the sense of "linguistic 
sign- should be strictly limited: One should not, for Instance, overempha- 
size the Idea of the arbltralre 1n a discussion of metaphor. This, however, 
does seem to happen. In Derek Blckerton's •Prolegomena to a Linguistic 
Theory of Metaphor 1 , for Instance, the author states quite bluntly: 

Meaning exists. If anywhere, only In the relationship speaker- 
language-hearer, not In any one of the three, and least of all In any 
connection between language and the extrallngulstlc universe. 

(Blckerton 1969:38) 

To Illustrate this he has Just given an example which, like those of 
Saussure, concerns sound: he points out that le provoca un t Into 7 means 
one thing to a Spaniard and another to a Colombian. 

It Is true that the sound sequence .[loisn] for the Idea of ■ lion 1 In 
English Is arbitrary. But to proceed from this to the Idea that the 
animal "Hon" is chosen a rbltrarlly in 
the metaphor "the man Is a lion" 1s a very questionable Jump, and an 
unjustified extension of the Idea of the arbltralre . Nevertheless it seems 
as If some such idea did influence Bicker-ton's argument: 

This connection Is subtle enough to have misled some very acute 
linguists. Bazell, for Instance, remarks: "Both green w ine and yellow 
wine are combinations seldom or never to be found. But the reas on is 
different for the former, where It is a question of lacking material 
motive, and for the latter, where It is a matter of syntactic 
convention" (1953,83). Now by •material motive' Bazell presumably 
means that "there Is no green wine In nature", and by 'syntactic 
: ; convention 1 , that wine which Is (at least to speakers of what Whorf 
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called SAE) optically yellow Is habitually modified, across several 
languages, by the adjective white and Its equivalents. But even leaving 
aside the fact that InterprelaTTon of the spectrum Is a linguistic 
variable, this will not do. What of Portuguese vlnho verde . or, nearer 
home, yellow rat (which Is not a rat, either) or green fingers ? Or 
take tne following table: a — 

Iron-mine *steel-m1ne 
Iron ore * s tee1 ore 

Ironworks steelworks 
Iron magnate steel magnate 

Iron production steel production 

Iron girder steel girder 

Iron determination *steel determination 

Iron will * st eel will 

Iron discipline »stee1 discipline 

Bazell would presumably account for the non-occurrence of the first 
two Items In the right-hand column, and the occurrence of the next 
four, by saying that while steel-mines and steel ore do not exist In 
nature, steelworks, steel magnates etc. do. But If he tried thus to 
account for the non-occurrence of the last three, he would be unable 
to account for the occurrence of the last three In the left-hand 
column. He would be obliged to treat these as metaphors, albeit 
somewhat moribund ones. But once he had done that, he would have to 
snow why the last three In the right-hand column cannot similarly be 
treated. * 

In fact we are better off If we forget about" 'nature 1 and 'material 
motive' altogether. , nj , 

, (Bickerton 1969:3B-9) 

I am not sure that we are better off If we forget about nature and material 
motive altogether. Should a theory of metaphor really Ignore the question 
of the Intrinsic suitability of the signs used? Fverythlng that Bickerton 
says Is true enough In a sense; but Is It not out of perspective? At least 
I wish to argue that there are reasons for paying attention also to other 
aspects of the nature of metaphors than those which Bickerton chooses to 
concentrate on. Bickerton continues: 

The non-occurrence of steel -mines Is only accidentally connected with 
the non-occurrence of steel -mines; yellow rats occurs, though there 
are no yellow rats. If there were something which might be described 
as a 'steel -mine', just as there are some persons who might be 
described as 'yellow rats', steel -mine would occur, even In the absence 
of steel-mines. The reason why no such thing exists Is simply that, In 
English at least, no specific attribute has been attached to steel. 

By 'specific attribute' Is meant a particular quality, usuaTTjT 
assumed to belong to the denotatum of a sign. Thus to Iron , In English, 
Is assigned the attribute 'hardness'. Natural as this may~seem, It Is 
In fact a fairly arbitrary process; hardness Is only one of the 
attributes which Iron might be supposed to possess (durability, weight, 
dark colour, etc.) and It possesses It to a lesser extent than many 
other substances, such as diamond, or, for that matter, steel Itself, 
.'■v, But to diamond has been attached the attribute 'value', perhaps also 
• 'brightness^ (Bickerton 1969:39) 
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Blckerton's argument moves at a level of great specificity. It may be 
^ that -steel determination-, -steel will- and -steel discipline- are 
Jt?"P° ss1ble in E "9 lish and should be starred. But h o w Impossible are 
| .they? In relation to the communicative need of the person using the 
y metaphor - who wanted to depict the determination, will and discipline as 
^ strong - they may foe Impossible In one sense since -iron- Is prescribed by 
^convention, bus nevertheless -steel- Is more possible In the context 

than e.g. -wax-; the difference being that wax Is soft and steel hard. 
|. Blckerton quotes the existence In other languages of a metaphorlc use 
• of steel as d «" n stration of the arbitrariness of the process: 

^rt t l!h.f r ?J t ^ rin ! S J ? f J? e process is further demonstrated by the 
■"■■22ii!fcJ!-2 s intcr1in 9ua1: hlerro has no metaphorical value in 
Spanish, but acero has; even In loan^ranslatlons. Iron curtain and 
Iron lung areTenfrered as telOn de acero and pulmQ n de acero res oeo 
tiveiy. Spanish simply attributes 'hardness' to steel rather than Iron 
thus reversing the English relationship. # 

(Blckerton 1969:39) 

But Is this not rather a demonstration of the opposite? 

That -steel- Is possible In metaphors to suggest strength and hardness 
Is Indicated by Its occurrence In Spanish (and other languages - there are 
also languages where both -Iron- and -steel- are used metaphorically). 

That -steel determination- will come Into existence as a metaphor of 
a strong determination Is more likely than that -wax determl nation- will, 
simply because steel Is harder and stronger than wa^ 

Blckerton stays within the rules and conventlStes of present-day 
English. But It has often been thought that the distinctive feature of 
metaphors Is their capacity to break rules and function as an innovating 
force In language. And when the boundaries of language are extended with 
\. the aid of metaphor, the outstandingly Important fact 1s the Interpreta- 
blllty of new metaphors the first time they are used. Their Intestability, 
(which Is closely related to a maximization of their Intrinsic appropri- 
ateness). Is the Oarwlnlstlc principle which insures the survival of the 
fittest metaphors which man happens to tMnk of. 

: On the level of great specificity the present state of occurrence of 
"Iron will" and non-occurrence of # steel will Is governed by arbitrary 
convention, but on the level of lesser specificity both the coming Into 
existence of "Iron will- In the past, and the probability that as a metaphor 
of a strong will -steel will- Is more likely to come Into existence In the 
future than -wax will-, are governed by the non-arbitrary principle of 
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intrinsic suitability. 

It may be desirable not to restrict oneself entirely to a level of very 
great specificity. As Roger Brown writes In Words and Things : 

leLa?^^ 0 ^.^^ 5 f0r ra ? e J n "ebrew.enthuslasm In Chinese, 
H«ie *! rou i al l"!^ 81 and ene rgy In Hausa. However, this disagreement 
does not suggest the operation of accidental factor J since there iTan 
hHSh^ 1 ^ 1 ?. 1 " l 5 e ran ? e of ^"ings. All seem to™ olve 
■•ShIS t fE ed act J v1 ^ «^ Clonal arousal. No case was discovered In 
which the morpheme for hot named a remote, calm (In fact cool) manneV. 

(Brown 1958:146) 

■This was predictable sine* anyone can see that heat Induces speed and 
movement In nature whereas coldness Induces slowness and repose. The pre- 
dlctablllty of new metaphors 1s Intimately related to their intestability. 
Blckerton's essay is synchronic: 

of ^flnL* 6 5 aV !! con ^dered only the synchronic component of a theory 
2lhI2li?ES 0 r;" S,,c f-i a t ??? ry, h<*ever, cannot ue merely synchronic, 
otherwise It could neither account for the history of attribute- 

J!Ll!r^ ( l: e -4 h0 y. C 2 untlcss "Passions which must originally have 
!!f?T* metaphorical " have now come to be accepted as virtually or 
S?i!l y «lili teral } n ? r> ^L*! 1* rh *» s ^rtant, explain how 
^Jj le l S . 0th€r expr f ssions ' which m * as veat "0* h«ve occurred, may 
< n J^ U J urC i Pa , ss thr ? u9h a simil8r Pwess. For though in the present 
• >^°I.. ta ?3 1 !! d9e su ^ asu 99«t1on might seem wildly optimistic, the 
theory shou d have - If future processes prove to be modelled on past 
ones — at least some degree of predictive power. 

(BIckertOR 1969:50) 

It seems to me that for a theory of metaphor to have a predictive power it 
may be necessary to root that predictability 1n assumptions of the 
speaker;' and listeners 1 knowledge of nature rather than in their knowledge 
of language. The metaphor -the man Is a lion- can be explained either as 
natural ("lions are brave") or conventional ("It Is agreed that lions should 
be regarded as brave") but for our skill in predicting, understanding and 
accepting new metaphors the former is more Important. 

The traditional view of metaphor stresses the principle of s 1 m 1 - 
1 a r 1 t y Involved — the man is similar to the lion in his courage, 
even though he is different in that he Is a man and not a Hon. In other 
words: there exist animals, and differences between these animals (In 
degrees of bravery, for instance), I.e. there Is a system; and also there 
exist men, and differences between these men; and the metaphor "the man Is 
a Hon" means that the position of the man among humans Is analogous to ".■"'■'£ 
that of the Hon among animals. 
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^ . In a paragraph where he challenges the assumption that "the Interpre- 
tablllty of texts Is mo de-of -discourse free" Blckerton writes: 

k v Everyone accepts that context can affect Interpretation, Few realise 
that we need not go outside language to account for this. 

(Blckerton 1969:37) 

j am not questioning B'ckerton's argument at this specific point, but I am 
suspicious of the general tendency of theoretical treatises on the metaphor 
not to "go outside language". Not to go outside may be just as arbitrary as 
not to go Inside from the point of view of an objective Inquiry Into the 
function of this type of communication. 



3. Plant symbolism: the Cucurbits 



In order to see what the function and mechanism of metaphors might look 
like If you start from the other end. I.e. from nature, I have, In collab- 
oration with Jon Haarberg, undertaken a study 1n some depth of the symbolic 
use — above all the use In metaphor, simile and figurative language — of 
one plant family, the Cucurbltaceae . We have collected a number of 
occurrences from different countries, continents and languages, as well as 
from different centuries and millennia. 

."■■..We found that the semi otic role of the cucurbits was highly predictable 
and that It can be explained almost entirely as resulting from the biology 
of the plant. Despite a certain range of variation — and even some seeding 
contradiction or ambiguity — at the level of great specificity, the use of 
the cucurbits In metaphors and similes clustered very thickly round their 
chief connotations, which are determined by the biology of the plants. 

jhe cucurbits are rich both In positive and negative connotations. T*i's 
at first seems contradictory but the contradiction results from differs 
attitudes to the same thing, not from differences In perception. 
4' The cucurbits are a typical Vecord"-spec1es among vegetables; tt f 
they acquire In a heightened form whatever connotations they pick up. They 
become the epitome of whatever class of concepts they belong to In one or 
another dimension of their existence. The centrifugal forces at work In the 
development of cucurbltlc meaning are thus strong. Nevertheless the symbolic 
meanings the cucurbits acquire stay completely within the predictable, which 
suggests that their physiology Is a strong guiding force In the development 
of their semlotlc role. 

In this essay it Is Impossible to present more than a few examples of 
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the use of Cucurbits In metaphors and similes, but even ttiese, I hope, will 
give an indication of the remarkable consistency of the material. 

The \oieuTb1ts are symbols of life. Therefore a living, healthy person 
can be given* rre?,aphor1cally, a cucurbltlc appellation as In Russian orypsHH, 
affect* die. of orypeu, person of ruddy, healthy appearance. - 

An eclectic* slightly hedonistic attitude to life (and particularly to 

one of Its chjef pleasures love) can be likened to the arbitrary knife of 

the mel on- vender vto cuts here a slice and there a slice (of the symbol of 

3 

life), cf. Ale&Sn's Gvzman de Alfarache : 

Soy cuchlllo de melonero, ando plcando cantlllos, mudando hltos; oy 
aqu1, maffana en Francla; 

4 

Aleman's metaphor becomes a simile In Mabbe's 1622 translation: 

I am Hfca a Helon-mongers Knife, cutting here a slice and there a slice, 
now at this corner, then at that* changing and altering my markes, 
roulng sometimes at one, sometimes at another, here to day (as they say) 
and to morrow In France . 

Since the cucurbits are symbols of life they are often antithetically 
contrasted £n literature with a symbol of death. The lily for the Greeks 
was the fvi«a£r of death. The proverb 9 H xoXoxtivxnv n xpCvov" (I.e. 
either « pua&Mn or a lily) Is preserved In fragments by the comic poets 
D1ph11u£ S3* tenander. 5 Since the lily stands for death, the antonymlc 
symbol, the pumpkin, stands for 1 Ife. 

As the cucurbit Is a symbol of life, and blood the vital fluid of 
humans, the shedding of watermelon- juice is seen as analogous to the shedding 
of blood, as In the following simile In William Styron's Lie Down In Park- 
as: 6 

[the tables] sagged with food, and around them the juice from discarded 
melon rinds ran like blood In the sand. 



(3] Mateo Alemin, Primer a y Seqvnda Parte de Gvzman de Alfarache . Madrid, 
16611 first published 1599. 250. 

HI The Rogvet or The Life of Guzman de Alfarache . Written in Spanish by 
Matheo Alemin, Seruant to his Catholicke Maiestie, and borne in 
Sevill. London t Edward Blount. 1622. Part Second, 59. 

(5] A. Meineke, Fragments Poetamm Comodlae Novae. Berlin: G. Reimer. 
1841. Volume 4, 420| 331. 

(6] William Styron, Lie Down in Darkness . London t Hamish Hamilton. 1952. 

:• 392.; ..: • . . 



^Cutting * melon means killing It. since the melon Is a symbol of life. cf. 
Edgar Wallace. The Angel of Terror : 7 

■Jean gets no pleasure out of hurting people any more than you will 
^ ? get out of cutting that cantaloup. It has just got to be cut. and the 
fact that you are finally destroying the life of the melon doesn't 
worry you." 

"Have cantaloups life?" She paused, knife In hand, eyeing the fruit 
;;; with a frown. -No. I don't think I want It. So Jean Is a murderess 
;'■ at heart?" 

• The same Idea Is the basis of a comparison In Stephen Crane's short story 
vThe Blue Hotel": 8 

: There was a great tumult, and then was seen a long blade In the hand 
; of the gambler. It shot forward, and a human body, this citadel of 
fy.-- virtue, wisdom, power was pierced as easily as If It had been a melon. 
The Swede fell with a cry of supreme astonishment. 

;:V The two principles of s 1 m 1 1 a r 1 t y and difference 
which are co-present In metaphors give rise to a number of variations. In 
s the example from Crane a man and a melon, although they are both examples 
; of life and thus similar; yet, since one Is human and the other not they 
$ h o u 1 d. nevertheless, have bean different; but to the knife they were 
similar after all. In the Wallace-example the 1d>a Is that to normal people 
there Is a difference between cutting a melon and cutting human flesh — 
even though both are prime examples of life — but to the cruel woman Jean 
there Is no difference. 

: In the next example an Insurgent captured by the authorities realizes 
that his body has become only an encumbrance. He decides to confess so as to 
be executed more quickly: ~ 



Summary justice meanwhile was being dealt In Florence. Jacopo da 
Dlacceto, on being put to the torture, unhesitatingly confessed: 'I 
;:,;-•< • wish to rid myself of this pumpkin of a body: we Intended to kill the 
Cardinal. 1 

His body has become a symbol of useless life. Earlier It was different from 
a pumpkin, though both were examples of life; now It has become very similar 



v; [7) Edgar Wallace, The Angel of Terror . London: Pan Books'. 1962. 117-8. 

18) The Complete Short Stories t Sketches by Stephen Crane / Ed. and 
in trod. Thomas A. Gullason. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday 4 Co. 1963. 

•;• 505. -' ' . 

19) Pasquale Villari, The Life and Times of Nlccolo Macciavelli . Trans. 
Linda Villari. Umdon: T. Fisher Unvin. 1842. Volume 2, 355-6. 
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and therefore worthless* 

These examples of possible variations ended up stressing lack of 
difference. But other passages In literature may underline mainly the 
difference: 10 

•If that ben't particular, 1 replied he, 'Squire Lawrle, Vm a 
pumpkin, and the pigs may do their damnest with me. 1 

The Implication Is but I are not (a pumpkin. I.e. similar — Identical Ity In 
these metaphors Is only a perfect form of similarity; hence these metaphors 
are only a perfect form of simile) and the speaker spells It out: "But I 
ain't a pumpkin, the Squire he knows that." (Ibid.). Pumpkins and men are 
both examples of life, but men, being humans, are Intelligent. 

Or, In another example, the Imputation Is one of almost pure similarity 
(though we may assume that It stems from surprise at the perceived lack of 
difference): 11 

"Das war der 'prlncIpe tedesco' von dem man vlel MJrte? Dleser 
langwelllge, grosse, phlegmatlsche KUrbls?* 

Because of the basic difference between cucurbits and humans (humans 
are not vegetables). It may be an act of abuse to call someone cucurbltlc 
names. On the other hand, because of the similarity (both being examples of 
life) to compare someone to a cucurbit may Imply praise Insofar as the 
positive features of the cucurbits are called to mind. 

Because of the former of these the names of the cucurbits can function 
simply as words of abuse In metaphors and similes: 12 

"Wer glaubst denn du zu seln./dass du mlch schelten wlllst, du 
KUrblss?" 

Also: 13 

(10) John Gait, Lawrle Todd j or. The Settlers In the Woods . London t H. 
Colburn fc R. Bentley. 1830. Volume 1, 90. 

(11) cr. H. Mrose, Berliner Phllologlschen Wochenschrlft 12, 1914. 383; 
ref. to Bl-Correi, Westermanna Honatschrlft 115.754. 

(12) J.W. Goethe i Claud Ine von Villa Bella . Erater Aufzug. In Werke. 
Stuttgart/TUbingen: J.G. Cotta'achen Buchhandlung. 1828. Volume 10, 
224. 

( 13) Rule a Wife, and Have a Wife . In The Works of Prancla Beaumont and 
John Fletcher . Cambridge English Classics. Volume 3 (Act I, Scene I), 
178. 
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■ § '\ M , 0 here's another pumplon. 

Let him loose for luck sake, the cram'd son 
Of a stav'd Usurer, Cacafogo . both their brains butter »d. 
Cannot make two spoonful Is. 



Or 



14 



Thou Dog-whelp, thou, pox upon thee what 

Should I call thee, Pomplon, 

Thou kiss my Lady? thou scour her chamber-pot: 

Thou have a Maiden-head? a mottly Coat, 

You great blind fool, farewel and be hang'd to ye. 

On the other hand, comparing a person to a cucurbit can be something 
highly positive. The Idea of life Is connected with the Idea of the 
continuation of life, thus of reproduction, and the cucurbits are accord- 
ingly very rich In sex-connotations. The poet Theopompus In one of his 
plays used the word melon to describe a beloved woman who Is more luscloys 
than a ripe melon: 15 

uaAdaxoxdpa / ulnovoc oixooO uoi t^tove. 
Cf. also G.F. Ruxton: 16 

J!mpMnl.- eft thB settlefnents 1 know,d a " hit e 9*1 > and she was some 

^ However, people have always approached sexual matters with somewhat 
ambivalent feelings and therefore there Is often an element of ambiguity In 
these passages. Though his use Is obviously In the main positive, Theopompus 
Is after all a comic poet, and the American slang expression "some punk Ins" 
1s typical of many American slang expressions In Its ambiguity. 

. Because of the ambiguity Inherent In co-present similarity and differ- 
ence, and In the cucurbit as symbol, cucurbltlc epithets In metaphors are 
very suited to the expression of ambivalent attitudes. The Jewish protag- 
onist In Philip Roth's Portnoy's Complaint takes a very ambivalent attitude 
towards the shlkse girl that he falls In love with at one stage. Therefore 
It Is not surprising that he calls her "the pumpkin*. 17 



1 141 The custotn of the Country . In Works of Beaumont and Fle tcher. Volume 
1 (Act I, Scene I), 316. ~ - — ~ 

1151 A then. n. 68 d. 

1 16 J George Frederick Ruxton, Life In the Farwest . Edinburgh and London t 
William Blackwood and Sons. 1849. 266. ~ 

[17) Philip Roth, Portnoy's Complaint . London t Jonathan Cape. 1969. 216-32. 
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Because women have so often been given cucurbltlc epithets — posi- 
tively, negatively, or ambiguously — the feminist movement has Inevitably 
become Interested In the symbol that women are so often associated with. 
Accordingly the feminist Verena Stefan, In her Autoblograflsche Auf- 
zelchnungen. explores her own attitudes to herself as a woman, and the 
various Ideals of feminine beauty, and finally accepts being a "Wirblsfrau" 18 
with all that It entails of the swelling forms of breasts and hips etc. 

Since cucurbits are associated with sex It Is natural that the relevant 
parts of the body should be cucurbltlcally named. Thus we find "cucumls" In 
Plautus associated with penis; "pyntegraeskar" for breasts, and "to 
sammenvoksede nel oner" for numse, In Jrfrgen Nash 20 ; the saying "to collect 
dYYoOota" (be a prostitute) In Hod. Gk.; the phallic garden-god, Prlapus, 
Is called the "cucurbltarum . . . custos" 21 etc. If these parts of the body 
are made artificially the Ideal material Is cucurbits; for an example of 
breasts made of gourds, see the Sut Lovlngood-yarn "Sut Lovlngood Reports 
Uhat Bob Dawson Said, After Marrying a Substitute": 22 

Why sister Sail, an 1 be durnd to you, she saw'd a round dry gourd 
In two, a gourd as big as my head, an 1 then made a hole In the 
middll ove each half, anVstuffd In. white oak acorns, butt first, 
an 1 dad shave me If she dldent hist the whole contrapshun Intu her 
buzzum. 

Cucurbltlc names are often used to imply sexual perversity. This Is 
the case In Juvenal's sixth satire. 23 

his vlolare clbos sacraeque adslstere mensae permlttunt, et vasa 
lubent frangenda lavarl cum colocyntha blblt vel cum barbata 
chelidon. 

"Barbata chelidon" Is undoubtedly feminine, the epithet semantical ly 
masculine. Undoubtedly the sex of the "colocyntha" Is feminine. Precisely 

(18) Verena Stefan, Autoblograflsche Aufzcichnungent Gedichte, TrSutrte, 
Analysen, H&utungen . MUnchen: Frauenof fensive. 1975. 123, see also 
119. 

f 1 9 ] Plautus, Cajiina 907-13. 

f 20] Jrfrgen Nash, Calgenf uglen: Et Roiwaneksperlment . Krfbenhavnt Gylden- 

dais Tranebrfger. 1967. 22. 
[21] Prlapea 63.12. 

122] George Washington Harris, Sut Lovingood's Yarns . Ed. M. Thomas Inge. 
New Havent College & University Press. 1966* 280. 

123] Juvenal, Satires VI. 365 (04*6). 
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g what sort of sexual deviation Is referred to Is a moot point, but the 
£ character Is probably an emasculated male. 

All the cucurbits can function as symbols of sex, and specifically of 
|; either femininity or masculinity, but because of the difference In shape 
^between the fruits of the various species there Is some specialization due 
Jgto Intrinsic suitability (Iconic relationship between slgnlfler and 
X signified), Bn( j tnus the task of symbolizing masculinity Is often assigned 
£to the cucumber, whereas the more rounded fruit (pumpkin, melon, water-melon) 
1 1 are most often used to symbolize femininity (— which, however, does not 
^prevent pumpkin-seeds from being eaten for virility In Greece and Roumanla: 
p there are numerous exceptions). Because of this general tendency, which at 
|J times stabilizes Into a fairly rigid code. It Is possible to abuse a male 

by giving him a cucurbl tic name symbolizing femininity, thus Implying his 
of TOSCullnlty; or to abuse a woman by giving her a "rale* cucurbltlc 

name. Implying her lack of femininity. * 

Th1s throws some Hgbt on the phrase "0 pepones" In Irenaeus. The 
t author 1,85 Just made f^olcnt fun of the gnostic Va lent Inus' cosmologlcal 
^structures, comparing his terms to a set of cucurbits. 24 and goes on to 
^ say, "0 pepones, sophlstae vltuperablles. et non vlrl (ver1)\ The Greek 
: £, ha * only "'q \r\oo\6yoi oootoxaC": The phrase "0 pepones" Is a tfls- 
i understanding (Intentional?) of the epic '<3 n£novec- which has nothing to 
^ do with the fruit. Thus the line "0 you pumpkins/weaklings, blameworthy 
V sophists, and men no more", apparently plays not only on the absurdity of 
5 pumpkins but also on their femininity. 

In a Greek work from the late nineteenth century the local match- 
£ maker In a village tries to talk the reluctant slim beauty of the village 
|1nto marrying a young merchant boy whom the girl dislikes. The match-ma k«r 
;■ asks the girl why she Is disgusted; does she not like the big cucumber? 
• -- In Greek: 25 

riaxC, dvyaxtpa: 6fc a' 6o£oei 6 Ay Y 0000 c; 

rHere; In the case of the boy, It Is not a matter of a switch of sexes as 
%1n those passages In literature where an Insufficient conformity with one's 

X 124] interpres Irenaei Adv. hacr . I.11.4i Patrologla Graeca vil/c. 567. 

|25j *A. Kapka&Cxoac, Ml AuYCort (*Ev 'AOnlvcuc: TunoYoaocCov xfic 
li; : ■ . " SOxCac" , 1896) , OCX. 22. 
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own sex is Implied, but rather a question of a heightening of the masculinity 
of the boy. The symbolic use of cucumber Is so pronounced that It even deter- 
mines the gender of the word. "Cucumber" In Mod. Gk. Is neuter: to &yyo*ol. 
Here, however, the match-maker uses a masculine form: Ayyouooc. 

In addition one wuld have expected the accent to fall on the penul- 
timate syllable; the match-maker, however, puts the accent on the Initial 
(the antepenultimate) syllable. She 1s really playing with the word, going 
against the expectations that the rules would create. She lengthens the 
word phonetically, which by analogy makes It seem as If there were that much 
more of the boy, as U were. 

"Sjtigurka" Is used as a vaguely sexual taunt In Tove Jans son's Pappan 
och havet . 26 In Procopl us' Anecdota Justinian's "praefect us urbls", 
Theodotus, Is named "Pumpkin" which 1n this context — considering that 
Theodora was a nymphomaniac— must be a sexual nick-name. 27 The form Is 
ho\oxi5vtiov whl^ch Is hypocorlstlc, probably Implying Insufficiency or 
lack of Interest In Theodora's special attractions. 

Cucurbits are used In connection with courtship In literature; some- 
times positively as 1n Ken Kesey's Sometimes a Great Notion . 1n which one 
of the main male characters, Kan k, gets his wife from a dty labelled "The 
Watermelon Capitol of the World" 28 ; sometimes negatively as In Tolstoy's 
The Kreutzer Sonata , 1n which the uxoricide Pfizdnyshev, recounting with 
bitterness how he was lured Into marriage, says that he was brought up 1n 
an atmosphere which produced enamoured young men as cucumbers are forced In 
a hot-house atmosphere: 

- Aa, T8H BOT M8HR 3TH flMtSpCH, M flOHOHU, M MaUUtOTTHM HOMMfl/lH • 
nOHf-BTb W8 MGHfl J1BTHO GbUK), fTOTOfiy STO R QOCfTMTOM ObW S TQX 

yc/ioBHRx, npH hotopwx, H3H orypuu ha napax; 

and sometimes again ambiguously as In Dickens's Nicholas Nlckleby where the 
"gentleman in small-clothes" courts Mrs Nlckleby by throwing cucumbers and 

(26) Tove Jansson, Pappan och Ha vet . Helsingfors: Almqvist 6 Wiksell. 

1975 (first published 1965) • 144-6 4 passim. 
1 27) Procopius, Anecdota 9.37. 

J29) Ken Kesey, Sometimes a Great Notion . London* Magnum Books. 1976. 
156-69 fc passim. 

[29] fl.H. To/iCTofi, CoOpaHMQ cohmhqhmm. Ton ABQHaflqaTbiii, pea. H.H. Ahohobom, 
H.H. ryflaMH, H.H. Tyceea, M.b. XpansQHMO (MocKQa: HgflaTe/ibCTBO "Xvqo- 
wBCTDQHHan AuepaTypa", 1964), 150. ; ' . . 
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vegetable-marrows over the garden *alU 30 

In "watermelons" (sometimes "pumpkins") as a word of abuse for blacks 
lis the United States several connotations are activated; laziness (Immobil- 
ity), stupidity* absurdity, rusticity and lack of class-status etc.; but the 
sexuality-myths about negroes also play a role, fitting In with the 
fertility- and sex-connctfatlons of the cucurbits. 

When Kunta Klnts In Haley's Roots compares the bandage on his foot to 
a pumpkin (it seems as big as a "punkln"), 31 there is a basic similarity In 
size, but symbolically the bandage on the wound that restricts his freedom, 
thus making him a true slave, should be associated with the favourite fruit 
of the American black slaves. 

r Life Is closely linked with Its opposite death, and the cucurbltlc 
plants* which grow quickly and die easily, acquire numerous symbolic roles 
In connection with life-death. Athenaeus calls attention to the quick growth 
of the cucurbits 32 reporting that the very etymology of the words to* been 
thought to Imply vigour, vitality and fertility. 3 ^ The translation of the 
Hebrew ~p*y? in Jonah IV.6. as xoAoxtivm In the Septuaglnt and the 
corresponding "cucurblta* In the Vetus Latlna has given rise to an extra- 
ordinarily rich tradition of the gourd symbolizing the quickly-growing but 
short-lived. For example: 3 * 

A fire-new Noble, whom the rjr hath raised 
To price and currency, a Jonah's Gourd » 
An over-night creation of court-favour, 

Or: 35 



(30) Charles Dickens* Hicholas Nickleby . Ed. introd. and notes Michael 

Slater. Ha rmonds worth: Penguin. 1978 (first published 1339). 567-70, 
616*22, 629, 737-43 fc passim — generally in chapters 37, 4f and 49. 

[31J Alex Haley, Roots; The Epic Drama of One Man's Search for His Origins . 
London i Picador. 1977. 234. 

(32) A then. III. 74 c. 

(33) Attien. III. 74 b. 

I 34) Samuel Taylor Coleridge, The Piccolominit Or, The First Part of Wallen - 
atein. A Drama. Translated from the German of Schiller . In The Complete 
Poetical Works . Ed. E.H. Coleridge. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1912. 
Volume 2, 700 (Act IV, Scene VII). • • . 

|3M John Gauden, A Sermon Preached in the Temple-Chappel, at the Funeral 
5>f the Right Reverend Father in God, Dr. Brounrig , etc. London: 
Andrew Cook. 1660. 72. 
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■Yet we have lived to see many short-lived Gourd-Lor ds, created In a 
chaos of times from very small principles or preexmency of birth" 

A very dramatic way to depict destruction and death Is to show the 
VergSngllchkelt of the symbol of life Itself, the gourd. Thus the withered 
gourd Is considered a fitting Image of destruction; cf. the following simile 
In Blake: 36 

And all the mountains u hills shrink up like a withering gourd. 

Let us return to the two co-present fdeas of similarity and difference 
to consider some further examples of cucurbits used when human life has 
become non-human and vegetable-like: 37 

'Of course, the people that doctors refer to as squashes »' pur;»^ 
Fletcher, 'the Invertebrates, you might say, just lie there like 
vegetables. ' 

In Hechamment les olseaux by Suzanne Prou, the narrator Is suffering 

from Illness, primarily mental, and he compares his existence to vegetation, 

3ft 

and accordingly v'*<ens his head to a cucurbit: 

Je ne me rejouls ni ne m'attriste. Je vis 1 peine. Oe vegete, allonge 
tout 1e long du jour, pareil 4 une pi ante rampante. Parfols* pour 
parfalre la ressemblance, 11 me semble que des feullles me poussent, 
Id et 1ft, que j'attelns les objets qui m'envlronnent avec des vrllles 
plutOt qu'avec mes mains. Ha tete enfle come une coloqulnte: je 
reflechls; j'etudle 1e present et 1e passe. 

The whole of a human body need not be likened to a cucurbit. You can 
also compare any of Its parts to a cucurbit to suggest some fault In th$ 
functioning of that part. 

Thus Aristophanes about eyes in the Clouds , when Strepslades cannot 

3Q 

see what the philosopher sees In the sky. Socrates says: 
"vOv yd- tea fi&n Ka&op$c a6xdc, 

tC U?| XmiflC KOXOKOVTCUC." 

i|36J The Complete Writings of Will law Blake i with Variant Readings . Ed. 

Geoffrey Keynes. London: Oxford U.P. 1966. Jerusalem: The Emanation of 
The Giant Albion IB04 Printed by W. Blake Sth Hoi ton St written and 
Etched 1804-1820. Plate 66* 1. 82. 

(37) Janes Thurber* The Cane In the Corridor. The Thorbefr Carnival . Written 
and lllus. James Thurber. Harmondsworth: Penguin. 1962. 45. 

[38) Suzanne Prou, Mfechamment les Olseaux . Paris: Calmann-Llvy. 1971* 1212. 
1391 Aristophanes, Nubes 327. 




About legs cf. the expression "cucumber shins". 40 or consider Anaxllas: 41 
ta 6b 0960* $6ei u&XXov n otxuoc udnuv. 

TertU ]J fanUS * in a P assa 9 e 1n Adversus Harcionem . on the Incarnation, 
asks: 42 

"Cur auten panem corpus suu« appellat, et non magls peponem, quern 
Karclon cordis loco habult?" 

Harcion has a pumpkin for a heart, which suggests stupidity, since the heart 
was regarded as the seat of reason In antiquity. 

Likening a head to a pumpkin In order to Imply stupidity Is widespread 
both in slnlles and metaphors In literature: cf. Hodehouse "head like a 
pumpkin" 43 or Joyce: "head like a prize pumpkin. 44 The word "pumpkin-head", 
Implying stupidity, exists In many languages: e.g. Ger. KUrblskopf; Croatian 
tvrda tlkva; Bulgarian likewise Twaa or MpaTyna ; It. cocomero, zucca 
zuccone, peponella, mellone. citrullo; Fr. melon, cltroullle, cornlchon; 
Sp. calabaza, sandlo; etc. 45 All Imply some stupidity, but If there are 
several caplto-cucurbltlc words 1n the same language there may be some 
gradation and division of labour. Thus in Hod. 6k. there Is a rather clear 
hierarchy so that xoXoxuaoxtoaAoc , pumpkin- headed, Is the most negative; 
HoonooCoKdcpaXoc . water-melon-headed. Is sligthly milder; and 
nenovoxtooAoc , melon-headed, even Implies cleverness. 

•Pumpkinhead" usually Implies thickness, but It may also Imply 
softness, which Is equally damaging; or *mptyness which Is also bad, as In 
the Swablan saying, "Der hat f n Kopf wle elne KUrbls. vornen slnd Kerne und 
hlnten Is nix". 46 Pumpkin-head may also be associated with baldness as In 
"as bald as a pumpkin shell" 47 (cf. It. "zucconare"). 



140) Washington Irving, Salmagundi t or. The Whim-Whams and Opin ions of 
^auncelot Langstaff. Es q and Others etc. London, j.m. pY^-h.^ 
1811. Volume 1, 102. — Another example: Robert B. Todd, <ed.) The 
Pyclopaedia of Anatomy and Physiology . London: Longman, Brown, Green, 
Longmans 4 Roberta. 1849-1852. Volume 4, Part 2, 1332, c. I. 

141) Athen. IX. 68 c and d. 

142) Tert. Adv. Marc . IV. 40. 3. 

143) P.G. Wodehouse, Joy in the Morning . London: Barrie 6 Jenkins. 1974. 9. ? 

144) Janes Joyce, Ulysses . New York: Random House. 1934. *5*. 

145) Cf. also -stupidity-. It. -melonaggine" , and -stupid talk-, "nonsense-, 2 

Mod. Gk. "xoXoxODia" (pi. of "to koAokOCH"). 

146) Hermann Fischer, Schwab laches wfirterbuch . TUbingen: H. Laupp'schen 

: Buchhandlung. 190K ... \. : ./ ; V,H 

l«7| Sir Samuel K, Baker, The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia: And the Swrd ^ I 
Hunters of the Hamran Arabs . London: Macmlllan and ira?. Spa --'ry^ 
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One should not put a crown on a cucurbltlc head; cf. Crane: "And 
melons are crowned by the crowd." 48 . The most famous parallel to this passag* 
1s Seneca's Apocolocynthosls of the emperor Claudius. 

Looking at our material It was obvious that there was some variation 
But this variation seemed to exist at a level of great specificity and there 
was always a conraon kernel to the passages, and always an esplanatlon f er 
the simile or metaphor in the biology of the cucurbit. 

In -A piece of pure Gold in form of a Kellon" 49 the link is lb* yellow 
colour (apart from gold being a symbol of riches, and the cucurbits a symbol 
of fertility, which Is the force that creates riches In a rural society). 

In -the warn melon lay slke a little sun on the tawny sand" 50 the ion 
and the melon have their circular fora In comon. apart from the melon biting 
associated with sunder warmth. 

In the party of the Delpnosophlstae . one of the participants. Ctarchus 
tells a story about a free-loader who 1* called "cucumber" { liwOo ) frwo the 
way he clings to parties. 51 This was predictable because of the clinging and 
clutching propensities of the cucurbits who are trailing plants with tendrils 
needing the support of e.g. a prop or a garden wall i.e. basic - 
a11 y the support of others. 

John Hacket uses "Pumplan" to denigrate the excessive rhetoric of the 
Spanish: 3 * 

B ?5i. ca I! i hat N« t1on P«ss over such a Triumph as this Entertainment 
without Pumplan Words, and ruffling Grandiloquence? " nj - erwmenl ' 

"Pumplan Words" are naturally, like the cucurbits, characterized by 
excessive swollenness. 

It Is an amusing empiric test of people's cucurbitlc competence to 
mention that Shakespeare calls only one of his characters "pumplon" and ask 
people to name the character. It Is quite astonishing how most people will 
limnediately pick F*l«t*?f. w&J is fat (iconic relationship); absurd like a 



ggr^=5 ° f St 'P he " CTm *' * critical fi-Htion by Joseph Katt. New 
Yorkj Cooper Square. 1971. 93. p *** 

1491 London Garette . 1691. No. 2724/2. 

150) The Poems of Tenny,,™. Ed. Christopher Ricks. Londan a Harlow. Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 1969. 1278. "«n«n a nariowj Long- 

151) Athen. VI. 257 a. 

152) John Hacket, Scrini. Heserata. A Hemo rlal 0tCe r-d to the Great Deserv- 
London, Edw. Jones tor Samuel Lowndes. 169J7 P^ V 1, 12c 
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pumpkin; humorous like a pumpkin; a glutton (cucurbits being a glutton's 
food); who drinks (waterlness connotations); and Is at this stage In the 
Merry Wives unsuccesfullv trying to seduce a woman (sex connotations). 53 

i ~ 4. Conclusion 

Having collected our examples of cucurbltlc usage In literature, we 
had to ask ourselves In each case whether an occurrence was due to tradition 
v or to Independent creation. There was certainly tradition — particularly 

rich In the two cases of Jonah and Seneca — and there were certain set 
j phrases which had developed Into cliches. 

Nevertheless It would be difficult to explain the remarkable consis- 
tency of the material merely In terms of adherence to convention. We are 
V thus Inclined to believe that although cucurbltlc passages should be ex- 
plained both In terms of convention and In terms of nature, the role of 
nature may be the most Important. When a person reads or listens to a 
cucurbltlc metaphor, perhaps sometimes, In order to Interpret It, his 
thoughts go to his store of knowledge of a cucurbltlc tradition, or maybe 
; sometimes again to his store of knowledge of the plants or vegetables 
J themselves; but we think that the latter Is more Important; partly since It 
; can explain the Interpretablllty of new metaphors. Even when a person has 
;.. a knowledge of both convention and nature we still think that nature Is 
most Important, because constant reinforcement of the meaning from nature 
; helps the convention to survive. In other words: It seems that using the 
u stupid bird "goose" as a sign of stupidity Is better than using an 
^Intelligent bird, since every user of the sign can then get at its meaning 
I not only through his knowledge of the code (which could have been arbitra- 
ry), but also by deducing on his own the meaning of the sign through ob- 
serving that part of nature from which It Is taken. 
: We found that cucurbltlc symbolism tended not to exist, or not to 
survive, In those parts of the world which lack the plants themselves. This 
night sugtjest that users of cucurbltlc metaphors, even If the metaphors be 
{.primarily convention, nevertheless constantly revitalize the convention by 
fresh observation of that part of nature that the conventional metaphor 
originally stems from. Thus metaphors; making use of nature (plants. 



I 53 ) ghft Arden Edition of the Works of William Shakespeare t The Merry wives 
of Windsor . Ed. H.J. Oliver. Londcni Methuen * Co. 1971. 81 (Act III, 
Scene III, 35-36). 
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animals, metals etc.) preserve a link with their origin and are, to a high 
degree, non-arbitrary. 

Whether you say "What an absurd pumpkin!" about a pumpkin, or "What an 
absurd man:" about a man, depends on which you want to talk about, the 
pumpkin or the man; and that Is a choice between real-world objects and out- 
side the realm of linguistics. But when you say "What an absurd pumpkin!" about 
a man, the pumpkin Is no longer a real-world object but a sign In a 
system of meaning, and the Investigation of Its function should be regarded 
as part of linguistics. 

Yet, even so, the capability of users of the sign to grasp Its meaning 
— their cucurbltlc competence — Is not only dependent on their knowledge 
of cucurbltlc tradition, but also, and maybe primarily, on their knowledge 
of cucurbltlc nature. The study of metaphor Is therefore one area where the 
Investigator cannot ultimately escape reality. 
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0. Introduction* 

To some extent logic can be viewed as a partial descrip- 
tion of natural language and the art of argumentation. Unfortunately just 
what the scope of the expressions "to some extent" and "partial" mean. Is 
often left vague. In other words, the relation of logic to natural language 
and ordinary reasoning Is often unclear. This remarkable state- of affairs 
can be explained In various ways. Some logicians think that the clarifi- 
cation of this relation Is very difficult. In their view. It Is not all 
surprising that we have not come to grips with It. Other logicians — the 
majority, I feel —are not Interested In this relation. They feel that the 

1*1 This paper was presented at the 1977*1978 meetings of the Belgian 
Linguistics Circle and the Linguistics Association of Great Britain, 
to the Philosophy Department of the University of Warwick and the 
Linguistics Department of the University of Stockholm. A simplified 
Dutch version of this paper Is Van der Auwera (1978a). Special thanks 
are due to the Belgian National Science Fund for the "ospitantschap" 
and for a travel grant for the trip to Enqland. 

I am Indebted to Jens All wood, David Holdcroft, Jan-Ola tistman and 
Frank Platteau for their comments. The responsibility for the heresies 
expressed In this paper Is entirely my own. 
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problem Is not all that relevant. Some of them would go so far as to deny 
.that the problem exists. For the latter logicians there simply are no 
interesting relations between on the one hand, logic and, on the other, 
natural language and every-day argumentation. Thus logicians of the fore- 
mentioned types feel justified to concentrate on an entirely different 
program, namely that of the description and the construction of logical 
systems and the study of their potential use In the sciences. 

Despite this peculiar vagueness and, no doubt, to f?art 
because of Its mystifying disconnection with empires! Siatters 
r such as natural language ar,a human Inference patterns, logic tess been 
exerting an enormous Influence on the sciences. Including linguistics. Thus, 
f many linguists nowadays join In with the logicians In revering the latter's 
discipline and readily apply It. In this process, the peripheries of logic 
; are modified, auxiliary hypotheses are Introduced, but the empirical 
.vagueness described above has so far largely escaped a critical scrutiny. 
| This sharply contrasts with an expectation that linguists would have been 
very sensitive to the logician's disregard for natural language and that 
•they would have seized an historical opportunity to repudiate the logician's 
nonchalance. 

• The spirit of the opening lines foreshadows the point of the paper. It 
will be my business to shed some light on the relation between logic. 

| natural language and argumentation and I will embark on this project from 
the point of view of the linguist. There are two general restrictions here. 

■First of all, I will limit myself to elementary prepositional logic (PL). 

:r Secondly. I will focus my Interests on a study of the word hence (and. 
Implicitly. Its near-synonyms 1 like therefore , thus , thence and so). Though 
the analysis allowed by these restrictions seems to me to be valuable In Its 

.• own right. I will have to show why It can here serve as an Illustration of 
some of my general Ideas concerning the links between logic, natural 
language and human reasoning. As for the first restriction, elementary 

r prepositional logic simply Is a most essential part of the whole logical 
enterprise. As for the second restriction, the preoccupation with the word 
hence. I claim that If logic has got anything at all to do with Inferences. 

: It must in some way deal with the word hence . Speaking on a pretheoretlcal, 

. (1) The difference between, on the one hand, hence , and, on the other, 
thus , therefore and thence is one of deixis. Hence is proximal ( for 
this reason ) • Thus , therefore and thence are distal ( for that 
reason). So is neutral in this respect ( for a u c h a reason ). 
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Intuitive level, I believe It Is obvious that It Is precisely hence or one 
of Its near-synonyms that marks a random sequence of sentences as an argument. 
Compare (1), (2) and (3). 

(1) Jhe sea Is deep. The river Is shallow. 

(2) If the sea Is deep, the river Is shallow. 

(3) The sea Is deep. Hence the river Is shallow. 

(3) Is an argument. (1) and (2) are not, though (2) could be the warrant of 
an argument. Compare also (4) and (5). 

(4) If, first of all, the sea Is deep and, secondly, the river Is shallow 
If the sea 1s deep, then the river Is shallow. 

(5) The sea Is deep. If the sea Is deep, the river Is shallow. Hence the 
river Is shallow. 

The theoretical agenda of the paper Is the following. The first section 
Is a very limited discussion of the standard logician's strategy of 
relegating hence to the realm of non-truth- functionality. In the second 
section I will advocate treating hence as a proposltlonal logical connective 
after first having given the sentential calculus an alternative and 
radically natural language oriented semantics. The third section offers a 
partial explanation of why standard proposltlonal logic, despite the 
vagueness concerning Its relation to natural language and reasoning and 
despite Its lack of Interest for the word hence, has nevertheless b&en found 
respectable by generations of logicians and non- logicians. This respect, 
however, will be seen to rest on very shaky foundations. 

1. Hence as a non-PL connective 

The connectives of standard elementary proposltlonal logic are 
truth - functional . This means that the truth-value of the • 
compound proposition or assertion — I will here use these terms as syno- 
nyms— Is a function of the values of Its components, to the extent that If 
one knows the truth-values of the simple propositions and If one has 
Identified the connectives, there can be no doubt as to the truth-value of 
the compound. How this computation works, can be shown In the so-called 
"truth-tables**. (6) to (9) are the most Important ones, those of the 
conjunction, the disjunction, the material Implication and the negation. 



(7) P v q 



T T T 

T T F 

F T T 

F F F 

(9) -* P 



F T 
T F 



:}>;';;■'; I }* one wants to study the relation of prepositional logic to natural 
E language reasoning, each of these tables Is quite problematic. That of 
the material implication Is perhaps the most troublesome. The closest 
ordinary language connective for the horse-shoe (a) would be If ...then or 
at least the primary use of If . ..then that expresses an Indicative 
^conditional, as exemplified In (2). 

j r: (2) If the sea Is deep, the river Is shallow. 

j v If one accepts the first (horizontal) line of table (8), one would 
; have to say that the truth of both antecedent and consequent Is sufficient 
f for. the truth of the Indicative conditional. A deep sea and a shallow river 
| would guarantee a true assertion that this river Is shallow If this sea Is 
• deep. This Is clearly counterintuitive. 

The last two lines of table (8) are vexing as well. Assuming that 
^ stands for an If... then like the ene In (2), then (2) would be true for a 
situation In which the sea Is not deep, whether the river Is shallow or not. 
A typical solution Is the following. The material Implication only 
fvp.a r t \ a 1 1 y renders the Indicative If. ..then . From a classical truth- 
functional point of view, the material Implication Is the best the logician 
; can some up with, and, at least, he successfully describes that the 
: Indicative conditional Is certainly false whenever the protasis Is true and 
i the apodosis false. That a conditional could have non-truth-functlonal 
properties, such as some causality or relevance linking up protasis and 
apodosis, that would not be of his concern. 
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(6) p A q 



T T T 

T F F 

F F T 

F F F 

(8) P q 



T T T 

T F F 

F T T 

F T F 
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This already allows for a simple, but important conclusion: connectives 
can be only partially truth-functional to enjoy the truth- 
functional account of prepositional logic. 

But there are less fortunate connectives: those that simply do not 
qualify for a truth-functional treatment* One such connective Is hence , 

P) The sea is deep. Hence the river Is shallow. 

For concluding that (3) Is true, Qulne (cp. Qulne 1965:23) night say 
that one has to be convinced of a causal connection between the depth of 
the sea and the shallowness of the river. It would not be sufficient that 
the sea Is &ep and the river shallow. Does this point of view Imply that 
there Is nothing truth- functional about hence? No, I believe. Hence or at 
least the use of hence exemplified In (3), which one could call the 
"Indicative* hence , parallels the Indicative if.. » then In that a compound 
proposition Is false when the first proposition Is true and the second 
false. Both (2) and (3) are false when the sea Is deep and the river Is 
not shallow. So why, one wonders, d1d'Qu1n£ flatly call hence "non-truth- 
functlonal"? What Is the reason for excluding hence from the set of 
orthodox PL connectives? 

Part of the- answer will fee reserved for the third section of this paper. 
.Another part might be that. If Integrated into st*ndtird PL, hence would 
create a big problem. Let us try to construct a truthrtable for hence and 
see what happens. 

We already know how to write the second 115W, • XT the first constituent 
is true and the second. false, we get the value 'false*. When both proposi- 
tions are true, the compound profsssHlesi seems to be true, whether one 
credits this value to a similarly of hence end t M*£Je conjunction — note 
the optlnallty of the word In a henee c#f^^'(:v\3 — or to Its resem- 
b!j»!?:e to If... then — both constructs seam to Sne element "causal 
connection". 

(10) The sea Is deep and hence the >r$ver Is shallow. 

From both the conjunctive and the Implicative point of view, the truth 
of the constitutive propositions guarantees the truth of the whole. For the 
third and the fourth line the affinity with the conjunction seems to 
outweigh the correspondence with the Implication. That Is, the Intuitively 
most satisfying solution, so it appears to me, Is to say that when the sea 
Is not deep, the compound The sea Is deep. Hence the river Is shallow.. Is 
plainly false. The resulting hence table Is (11). The symbol for hence Is 
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f; the turnstile (h). 
|: (11) p H q 

l^'" T T T 

T F F 
jfc F F T 

F F F 

' ^ Should one, for some reaso* or other, want to e^haslze the correspondence 
V; with the conditional and consider the falsity of the first proposition as 

sufficient for the truth of the whole proposition, one ends up with the 
f: table In (12). 

t; (12) p H q 



T T T 

kV';'. T F F 

F T T 
FT F 

' Either way, one Is confronted with an Interesting problem. The hence table 
; ; 1s Identical with that of another connective, either the conjunction or the 
• aateriaV Implication. 

r This difficulty can be removed by claiming that Indicative hence and •< 

i: either and or Indicative If... then only differ on something like a 
: "rhetorical" level. This Is the type of explanation that Is sometimes (e.g. 
||: Qulne 1965:15-17, and Kates 1972:81) given for the distinction between, on 
I • the one hand, and and, on the other, but and although . 

Yet a logician who wants to give a partial, truth-functional descrlp- 
$h tlon of the truth-condl f/tes of Indicative hence , but who Is also, as much 
as possible, trying to &0 the traditional viewpoints, should not turn to 
: this type of explanation ''Ste&reason for not following up this strategy Is 
.that, while a but case res\y ^ the Idea that but and and have Identical 
V truth-conditions, all of which are truth-functional , the Initial observation 
p; for hence , which prompted the decision to call It "non- truth-functional". Is 
' that It has quite special truth-conditions, different from Indicative 
If... then and and , both of which get truth-functional counterparts. 

Le t me sum up some Important problems: (1) there Is a fairly strange 
r P5^dure to force If. ..then Into truth- functional shackles; 
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(II) there Is, to my knowledge, no real Justification for why hence Is not 
given this treatment; 

(III) If hence should receive the type of formal Isatlon that If... then has 
come In for, one Is confronted with a somewhat disturbing coalescence of the 
tables of different connectives* 

This catalogue suggests: 

(I) that one could venture to try out an alternative analysis for If,,, then ; 

(II) If this would be successful, one should use this new perspective to 
look at hence again; 

(III) If this would be successful as well, one should see what Is left of the 
problem of the Identity of truth-tables. 

Before turning to this three-fold task It Is worth looking at one more 
proposal for how to deal with hence , the very Influential Initiative of 
Grlce (1975:44-45). In order to account for the non-truth-ftmctlonal 
character of hence , Grlce relies on his distinction between the meaning that 
Is expressed In a direct and explicit way and the meaning that Is only 
suggested, Implied or, to use his own term, •Implicated". Grlce would say 
that the speaker of (3) expresses or says that the sea Is deep and th.it 
the river Is shallow but n o t - that the second follows from the first. 
This consequence relation would only be Implied, though It would be Implied 
In a very specific way. This "1m p i 1c I t " meaning - the term Is my 
own •- Is carried by the conventional meaning of the word hence . This kind of 
e x p 1 1 c I t 1 m p 1 1 c 1 t meaning Is called "conventional 
Impllcature". 

I have the Impression that this concept Is a result of Grlce's logical 
orientation. The best that can be said In the framework of classical 
prepositional logic about the truth-conditions of hence , Is that they are 
Identical with those of and. If two expressions have the same truth-condi- 
tions, according to this logic, they have the same meaning. At first sight, 
this would be unacceptable, since, clearly, and and hence are far from 
synonymous. Maybe this Is what Grlce has In mind when he comes up with a 
solution that accounts for the semantic difference between and and hence 
and that saves logic. He stipulates that these connectives have the same 
explicit meaning but that hence suggests some extra. Implicit meaning. The 
heart of the matter Is that Grlce relegates the non-truth-functlonal aspects 
of hence to a level of suggestion. I doubt whether this strategy, which Is 
presumably prompted by purely theoretical motives, still reflects empirical 
reality. Is It not contradictory to consider some meaning as Implicit In 
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the presence of a sufficient overt sign? If one could solve the three-fold 
task mentioned above. It might well earn a higher degree of credibility, 
since Grice's solution seems to be Inveracious. Notice how my account would 
be simpler, too, If Integrating Indicative hence into propositions! s^lc 
would amount to no more than to enlarge tbv isgpe of a type of ^nalysis 
that has been argued for on distinct grounded, thus ellmifiSting the need, 
as felt by Grlce when he studied a word lifce hence 2 , for an additional 
concept of "conventional Impllcature". 

2. Hence a* a PL connective 

In this section indicative hence will be given the status of a PL 
connective. Its truth-table will differ from that of and and ftf...then . 
Indicative if. ..then will be given an unorthodox PL table. ATI this Is 
based on a radically natural language oriented semantics. I cannot here 
present or defend this semantics In all Its details and with respect not 
just to the classical semantics but also other non-standard Interpretations, 
but, In order to fight the risk ©f Idle allusiveness, I Must sketch some 
essentials. 3 

First, a terminology Is needed. Ptrt of it can be obtained from the 
well-known distinction between necessary, sufficient and necessary and 
sufficient conditions. Take (2) again. 

(2) If the $es is deep, the river is shallow. 

According to this assertion, the depth of the sea guarantees the shallowness 
of the river. The former is sufficient for the latter. Eut it is not 
necessary. It H consistent with (2) that the river is shallow If the 
ocean is deep. shallowness of the river, haw«ver, Is necessary for the 

(2) This qualification is necessary Saeeause X do not want to rule out 
that there are reasons that iSo not depend on the analyaia of hence 
for introducing a concept ot 'conventional inpllcature*. 

(3) This note replecw « large set of not* a that could be attached to many 
of the claim g made in the rest of the paper* I first presented this 
type of aemffntica at the 1977 California Linguistic* Association 
Conference. Soase aspects of It are treated in Van der Auwera (1977; 
1978b) 1979c). The moot comprehensive account will be found in ay 
1979 doctoral dissertation called The_ refutation of meaning. Con - 
jectures on the sttspantlca and pragmatics of natural language. 
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sea to be deep. But It 1s not sufficient. It Is consistent with (2) that 1t 
would take a shallow river and a d«p ocean to male the sea deep. This 
Illustrates the difference between a condition that Is necessary though not 
sufficient and one that Is sufficient though not recessary. These 
properties do not exclude each other. Should the conditional start out with 
an additional only . It would tell us about a necessary and sufficient 
condition for a shallow river. 

(13) Only If the sea is deep, the river Is shallow. 

In a second stage this distinction Is brought to bear on the Idea of 
unfalslfiablllty.An assertion may be unfalslfiable with 
respect to a particular world or state of affairs for various reasons. Take 
the assertion In (14) 

(14) There Is a black swan sitting on an eplstemologlst. 

The world that (14) Is supposed to refer to, could be such that there Is 
Indeed a black swan sitting on an eplstemologlst. There is no way to say 
that (14) Is false. As a matter of fact, the world has all that 1s necessary 
and .sufficient to call the assertion a true one. 

Suppose now that the world has two black swans sitting on the 
eplstemologlst. Again (14) Is Irrefutable, yet the constitution of the 
world Is no longer necessary, but only sufficient for the truth of (14). We 
do not need two swans in order to truthfully say that there Is one. Yet, 
twoness Is enough for oneness. 

Finally, suppose that the world with the one black swan Is being 
approached with assertion (15). 

(15) There is a black swan sitting on a surprised eplstemologlst. 

Now, whether the eplstemologlst Is surprised or not In the world under 
consideration, 1s undetermined. He may be, or he may not. The problem 
concerns oneof the "points of ^determination" 
of this world. Like any other world. It has got lots of these points. It 
1s not clear e.g. whether the beak of the swan has two white dots on It, 
whether It Is sitting on the eplstemologlst 1 s head or arm, whether he even 
has arms or whether the universe of this person 1s, astronomically speaking, 
£ Ending or not. One might object, of course, and say that worlds are 
#tf!1y determined and that our knowledge Is defective. This is a metaphysical 
question concerning which I do not take a stand, partially because I do not 
know an answer and partially because It does not matter h*re anyway. I am 
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not Interested In the correspondence between language and worlds such as 
they really are, since I do not know how they really are and I think that 
any claim on their nature Is an Interpretation such that one would no longer 
be confronted with the real worlds but only with eplsteralc constructions, 
that Is. our views of these worlds. In a different jargon still, my worlds 
are eplstemologlcal and I think that necessarily all talk about ontologlcal 
worlds reduces them to eplstemologlcal ones. Let me conclude this 
digression with the claim that the worlds I am speaking about are not the 
potentially fully determined and as such unknown and only partially 
understood, but the equally partially known and hence partially undetermined 
worlds. To come back to the truth-value of (15) In the world In which there 
Is me black swan sitting on an eplstemologlst. we cannot call the assertion 
false, yet the world does not fulfill sufficient or sufficient and necessary 
conditions to call It true either. As It happens. It just contains a 
necessary condition for Its truth. In order to truthfully say about a state 
of affairs that there Is a black swan sitting on a surprised eplstemologlst. 
It oust be sitting on an eplstemologlst. 

I described three world-statement pairs. Whether the world contained 
necessary and sufficient, only sufficient or only necessary conditions, the 
statement could never be called Talse*. In the first two cases it is 
actually 'true'. On the basis of this typology, three types of non-falsity 
will be defined. An unfalslflable statement Is 'T n ■ if the correspondence 
concerns necessary and sufficient conditions for Its truth. It is 'Tj 1 with 
respect to a world of conditions that are sufficient but not necessary for 
Its truth. It gets , T n ' in comparison with a state of affairs of necessary 
but insufficient conditions for truth. T nJ and T $ statements are true. 

To sum up: I took the standard distinction between necessary, 
sufficient, and necessary and sufficient conditions and used It to define 
three types of non-falsity. But tradition Is not good enough this time. 
This four-way distinction between falsity and three types of non-falsity 
Is not exhaustive. Consider the following situation. The world contains a 
child and the assertion is (16). 

(16) There is a human being and there is an elephant. 

The presence of a child Is sufficient for the presence of a human being. 
But the latter is only a necessary part of the presence of both a human 
being and an elephant. So there are conditions that are only sufficient 
for a necessary condition for truth (^-conditions"). Compare the world 
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with the child with statement (W), too. 
(17) There Is a boy or an elephant. 

Is It necessary to exist as a child In order to enjoy ^u*it1al elephant- 
hood? The answer 1s negative. The sane response should 90 to the question 
whether childhood Is at least sufficient. Childhood Is really only necessary 
for one of the sufficient conditions for an existence that Is either boyish 
or elephantlsh. So we arrive at a fifth type of condition: the one that Is 
necessary for a sufficient condition ( ^-condition") (cp. Mackle 1965). 

As 1t stands, every n $ -cond1t1on can also be looked upon as s n - 
condltlon. Take (17) again. It 1s necessary that there Is either a child or 
a large animal, for which It Is sufficient that there Is a child. This would 
obviously make the distinction between ^-conditions and s R -ones entirely 
useless. To take car* of this problem, $ n -cond1t1ons will be given a narrower 
definition. The necessary conditions they are sufficient for, should only be 
the ones that by complementing each other make up a ns- 
condltlon. Since there Is no such necessary condition for an existence that 
Is either boyish or elephantlsh, there Is m- ^-condition either. So the 
presence of the child ceases to be s n . It remains s n , though, for the 
presence of both a human being and an elephant. 

This account should make one wonder whether this search for conditions 
could not go any further. I do not think It could. In other words, I believe 
that this typology Is exhaustive. But since I do not need any potential 
extra type of condition In the rest of this paper anyway, I can here leave 
this claim unargued for. 

Since the world with the one child falsifies neither (16) nor (17), 
these conditions allow for two more types of non-falsity. An unfalslfied 
statement will be called 'Ts n ' Iff the world provides a condition that Is 
neither sufficient nor necessary nor necessary for a sufficient condition 
for the truth of the statement, but one that Is only sufficient for a' ' 
complementary necessary condition for truth. A non-false statement Is 'T^ 1 
with respect to a world of conditions that are neither sufficient nor 
necessary nor sufficient for a complementary necessary condition but only 
necessary for a sufficient condition for truth. Neither T n nor T $ 
statements are true. s n 

Notice that the stipulation that a T p statement cannot also be T n$ , 
T $ , T n , T $n Is of particular relevance here. Without this restriction n s - 
conditions would be unique In that all other types of conditions can be 
looked upon In this way. So, In a sense, all other types of conditions would 
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be special cases of ^-conditions. But these other types do not exhaust the 
typology of n s -cond1t$ons. There are still those that are only 
necessary for a S*Ti?*ciw£ condition and only these are the ones which I 
make the ^^^^'^^10^ refer to, 

I hrxp ^^to&rlbed five types on non-fa islty. Whenever I find the 
opposition aM&isfeSf false and non-faVte, I could try to subcategorlze the 
non-falsity. This procedure wITT now he applied to the standard truth- 
tables of prepositional logic, 'F* and "T* will be taken to refer to "false" 
and "non-false", respectively. In a bivalent logic "non-false" equals "true" 
but In my logic T will be Interpreted In terms of five types of non-falsity, 

T ns* V V T s and T n s - Thc «8»1t Is a six-valued lo$1c. 4 

I shall here on?y Investigate the confutation of compound propositions 
of which the components are, if T, T nj . This means that the truth-tables 
that will be shown In this paper ire far from complete. This Is a strategical 
restriction. As will be shown liter on, these fragmentary truth-tables will 
be sufficient to show the differences between the natural language connectives 
under consideration. 

Let us turn to the material Plication, first. How, then, are the T's 
to be interpreted according to xty six-valued logfo? The question regarding 
the first line could be put os follows: what type of condition does a world 
In which ft is T ns that the sea Is deep and the Hver is shallow exhibit 
with respect to a T nJ Indicative conditional thai the river Is shallow 1f the 
sea is deep? This Juxtaposition of the depth of the sea aisd the shallowness 
of the river Is certainly not sufficient. A fortfortV ft 1s not necessary 
and sufficient. It Is not even necessary. The conditional relation between 
the depth of the sea and the shallowness of the river does not 
force the sea to be deep and the river to be shallow. But what Is 
absolutely necessary for this conditional to be T nJ Is that It Is at least 
possible for the sea to be deep and the river to be shallow. Observe 
that If this possibility Is doubtful or non-existent, subjunctive condi- 
tionals are to be used. 

(18) If the sea were deep, the river would be shallow. 

(19) If the sea had been deep, the river would have been shallow. 

I take It for granted and I do not argue the case here that thu necessity 
of the possibility for the sea to be deep and the river to be shallow 

(4) This id one of the many simplif lea t ion a of thin paper (cp. note 3). 
If a similar interpretation is worked out for P, one will find that 
we actually need a seven-valued PL. 
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belongs to the set of necessary conditions that complement each other and 
turn up a ns-condltion. Now, for this complementary n-condltion the state 
of affairs of the first line of the truth-table, I.e. the one In which the 
sea Is deep and the river Is shallow, Is obviously sufficient, though not 
necessary. So a conjunction of the depth of the sea and the shallowness of 
the river provides a s n -eond1tion for the truth of the conditional. Since 
It clearly does not falsify the conditional, the latter will be judged 

A more complicated argument will yield the same value for the third 
and the fourth lines. It is a complementary necessary condition for the 
river to be shallow if the sea Is deep that it is possible that the sea 
is deep and the river shallow. Observe that it may well be necessary. For 
a world In which the sea is necessarily deep and the river necessarily 
shallow, it would be perfectly possible that the latter depends on the 
former in a manner indicated by the indicative conditional. However, this 
necessity, though possible, is itself not necessary .The non- 
necessity of the necessity of the depth of the sea and the shallowness of 
the river is again, I would claim, a complementary necessary condition for 
the truth of the Indicative conditional. Sufficient conditions far this 
condition are provided when the sea is not deep and/or the Hver Is not 
shallow, that is. the states of affairs of the second, third and fourth 
lines of the implicative table. So. these states of affairs Indicate s - 
conditions for the truth of the Indicative conditional. That of the second 
line, however, is very different from the others. The second falsifies the 
conditional. The third and the fourth do not. The second, therefore, 
correctly gets the F and the third and the fourth get a T S|| . 

This gives the following Implicative table: 



[5) If the reader does not accept that the necessity of the possibility 
for the sea to be deep and the river to be shallow is one of the 
complementary necessary conditions for the truth of the 
conditional, what X have considers to be obvious, he will conclude 
that the appropriate value for ^irst line is T n . For the purpose 

of this paper, this is equally 903d. A similar qualification is due 
for my analysis of the third and the fourth lines. 
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(20) 



ns s„ ns 
n 



Let me, for the purpose of this essay, add a very brief discussion of 
the negation, the conjunction and the disjunction. The point Is simply to 
suggest that my analysis of non-falsity can be made useful for the other 
connectives, too. For standard conjunctions and negations of elementary 
propositions, the T of the compound will simply be Interpreted as T ns . 



(21) 



T ns T ns 'ns 

T F ? 
•ns r 

ns 



F F 
(22) — , p 



T ns 



T ns 



Standard disjunctions are more Interesting. Take an ordinary language 
example. 

(23) The sea Is deep or the river Is shallow. 

For Its T ns non-falsity It Is sufficient, but not necessary that e.g. tb£ 
sea Is deep. (24) 1s the ^Interpreted table. 
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(24) p v q 




It Is time to draw explicit attention to the relevance of this analysis 
for the three difficulties of the preceding section. To begin with the 
problem of the classically Interpreted material Implication. What It shows- 
about some uses of If... then Is only that such assertions are false, If 
protasis is true and apodosls false. The horseshoe table Itself tfaes not 
even show that there are non- truth- factional aspects to If.. .then . Further- 
more, that a material implication 1< true In case both constituents are 
true or when the first is false. Is in contradiction with the properties of 
the common Indicative conditional. So there are at least two problems. The 
alternative semantics solves the second problem entirely, the first at least 
partially. A transformation of the uninterpreted T — Implicitly known to 
be either T n$ or T $ — into T $n is enough to fcake care of the correspondence 
with the natural language Indicative conditional. As to the first problem, 
the presence of T Sfl Is an absence of a stronger type of T, a sure Indica- 
tion of the importance of truth-conditions that cannot be cwptured with 
truth-functional means. Thus, in the alternative semantics, at 'least the 
non-truth-functional aspects are clearly avowed to exist. 

I now come to tence . Table (11). intuitively more satisfying than (12), 
had just one T. Let it be T Rt since, indeed, for the truth of (3) it Is not 
sufficient, but still necessary that the sea is deep and the river shallow. 
This gives us table (25). 

(25) p H q 




At the same time the third problem Is disposed of. The tables for and 
If.. .then , and hence are no longer identical. 
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To sum upt 

(I) hopefully, this analysis Is one step towards a conception that Is more 
explicit and precise than the traditional one. of how prepositional logic 
can be seen as a description of argumentation and natural language; 

(II) from this point. of view, material Implication no longer serves any 
purpose and the horseshoe simply becomes a symbol for the Indicative 
If... then ; 

(III) this approach allows for an Interpretation of the word hence , that 
seems to refer to a central aspect of reasoning and for which I have not 
seen a Justification as to why It would not be entitled to a prepositional 
logical counterpart. 

3. Towards explaining conservatism 

In this final section I will briefly deal with two very Important and 
related questions. Why Is It. first of all. that proposltlonal logic Is so 
highly respected despite Its fairly strange account of If. ..then and. more 
generally, the vagueness concerning Its relation to reasoning and natural 
language. At least part of the answer Is. I believe* that It Is an authentic, 
but Insufficiently realized task of logic to study falsifies- 
t 1 o n . the problem of when assertions are false and non-false. 
How they are non-false. In other words, whether they are T n$ , T $ . T n . 
T s n or T ns is t0 tn ® P° 1nt » or at least much less so. For the study of 
falslfiablllty the dlfferentatlon Into five types of non-falsity can to a 
large extent be neglected. This Is also what logicians do. It does not 
Imply that It can be disregarded for all purposes. Unfortunately, this, 
too, seems to be the practice of logicians. 

Secondly, why can proposltlonal logic live without hence? At least 
part of the reason, I claim. Is that the types of hence constructions that 
Interest the logician, are those that derive something that can be called 
•validity* from their own structure and the structure of the assertions that 
normally precede the hence construction, and that this structural element 
can to some extent be reflected with a description In terms of horseshoes. 
Take (5) again. 

(5) Th* sea 1s deep. If the sea Is deep, the river is shallow. 
H#nce the river Is shallow. 

This Is a set of assertions that fascinates a logician. What Is so remark- 
able about It Is that the conjunction of the Implication and the third 
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assertion has the very sane truth-functional truth-conditions as the hence 
construction of the whole conjunction and the fourth assertion/Relying on. 
the full machinery, which I have not defended here, this Is shown 1n (26). 
(26) ((p q) /s p) q 



T ns \ 7ns \ T ns \ \s 

T ns F F ' T ns F F 

F T s n T n* * F ' T ns 

F T s F F F F F 
n 



Yet, this same phenomenon Is demonstrated with the proof that ((p q) q) 
is never false. It Is a so called "logical Implication". 

(27) ((p ^ qj A p) ^> q 



T T .T T T f T 

T F F FT 7 F 

F T T F F r T 

F T F F F f F 
This Is the procedure of the "tautological corresponding conditional". 

Thus, to render this very Interesting property of hence . It seems that 
one does not have to Introduce hence Itself Into propositlonal logic. But, 
first of all, this does not mean that there are not any other reasons for 
doing so. Secondly, the fact that the "corresponding conditional" method of 
(27) at least sometimes coincides In results with ttte explicit hence method 
of (26) does not mean that they always coincide. In particular, they d o 
not with respect to so-called "logical paradoxes"! 

However, — to end this paper In an allusive but hopefully at least 
still polemic nota— the subject of "the proper treatment of logical 
paradoxes" would be beyond this paper, as well as, clearly, a full-scale 
account of "a six - valued propositlonal 
semantics for natural language", which, I 
think. Is actually seven-val ued (see note 4), which is not 
even a semantics but a pragmatics, and which includes a 
modal fragment. 
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0. Introduction 

One general aim of this paper Is to reveal "the true nature of Montague 
gramnar- as It Is manifested In Richard Montague's 'The Proper Treatment of 
Quantification In Ordinary English' (henceforth abbreviated to PTQ). We 
think certain philosophers and especially certain linguists would have been 
less enthusiastic about PTQ If they had realized what It Is really about. 

The second general aim Is to discuss certain fundamental methodological 
questions concerning the alifis of logic and linguistics which PTQ has largely 
1nsp3*rgd us to ask. 

Section 1 be?ow Is essentially of a preparatory character. The fragment 
of Ev^llsh specified In PTQ 1s presented as we VI as the semantic apparatus 
of the fragment. Including Its semantic rules and postulates. The func- 
tioning of the semantic rules Is Illustrated by means of an example. We do 
not, however, explicitly list or consent on the syntactic rules of the 
fragment In this paper, since' these have been extensively discussed else- 
where (cf. Partee 1975, 1976). 

In section 2 the Important aim of PTQ Is supposed to be the construc- 
tion of a device, which simulates certain aspects of the competent native 
English speaker's metalinguistic behavior with respect to the (or only 
certain Interesting) sentences, and arguments In the specified fragment of 

I79J ' 
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English. It Is shown that PTQ 1s not entirely succesful In this respect. The 
Introduction of an intension* 1 logic which translates extensions! English 
sentences Into formulas resembling as much as possible the formulas of ordi- 
nary extenslonal logic (^predicate logic) normally representing extenslonal 
English sentences Is assumed to be another* less Important, aim of PTQ. The 
role of the various semantic postulates with respect to these and other 
alms Is discussed. 

t. Hontague's fragment of English, Its phrases, semantic rules, and 
semantic postulates 

In the syntactic part of PTQ an Infinite set of sequences of atomic 
expressions 1s defined with the help of an Infinite set of basic phrases, 
BP, and a set of syntactic rules. The set of sequences Is called a fragment 
of English, the reason for naming It thus obviously being that almost all 
native speakers of English would Intuitively recognize many of the 
sequences as printed sentences or phrases of their mother tongue. BP Is 
partitioned Into subsets In such a way that every member of BP belongs to 
exactly one subset. The subsets and their respective members are 



BP JV ■ f run r walk , talk , rise , change } 

BP T - { John , Mary * Bill , ninety * he Q , ht ^ , he 2 , 

DP TV * t f Ind , eat , lose , love , date » be , seek , c onceive ! 

BP JAV - { rapidly , slowly , voluntarily , allegedly ) 

BP- - ( man , woman , park , fish , pen , unicorn , price , 

temperature ] 

BP t /t " I necessarily } 

BP IAV/T " ti». «b£Ut) 

DP IV/t ■ ( bg-LilSS that » a«aert_ that } 

DP IV//IV " * try to ' viBh to l 



When B Is any of the Indices attached to BP above, BP g 1s read "i^e 
set of basic phrases of category B M . We observe that any set of basic 
phrases of any category except of category T Is finite and contains as 
members only entitles which all competent native speakers of English would 
Intuitively classify as printed words or phrases of their language. BP^, 
however, Is observed to be infinite and to contain he Q , he^, he 2 ...t which 
most probably many native English speakers would not recognize as printed 
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wrds or phrases of their language. 

With the help of the syntactic rules S1-S17 (cf. PTQ;.EM-5) the sets 
P B are defined when B Is any of the Indices attached to BP above, or t. P 
Is read "the set of phrases of category B". The Indices attached to P are 8 
called categories. Consequences of the definition of the P B :s are: 

For all B, bp b c P fl 

»IV C P IV B T C V B TV C P T V »W <= *W B cn C P cn 
B t/t " P t/t' D IAV/T " P IAV/T' B IV/t " P IV/f B IV//IV * 

rox the category t, P fc la Infinite, although PB t ia eaipty 
For tone category b. p fl is infinite and contains entitles 
not recognised by Many native English speakers as prin- 
ted English sentences or phrases 
Any elenent In any P B belongs only to P B » 



Given any three sets A, I, 0 {Interpreted by Montague as the set of 
possible Individuals, the set of possible worlds, and the set of soments of 
time, respectively t h e set of possible Inten- 
sions corresponding to a given category 
B with respect to A, I and 0 is defined as 
follows: 

The sets of possible Intensions corresponding to IV, T, TV, IAV, Cn, 
t/t* 1AV/T, IV/t, IV//IV, and t are 



intensions corresponding to IVt # / \1 



intensions corresponding 
to Tt 
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Inttnalona corresponding 
to IV//IVt 



Intenslonscorrespondlng to ts 




IXJ 



IRJ 



It should be observed that th? first and the fifth, and the fourth and 
the ninth sets are Identical. As **riMm for elements in the first 
(-fifth), second, third, fourth { ninth) ^ sixth, seventh, eighth and the 
tenth set above are below used P »4 ^ * ; Z ; L; ft; R; IC and P, respectively. 
Later some other variables and sets are needed -Jilch it fs convenient to 
Introduce In this connection. As variables for elements In I, J, A, and 
A , I; i; u and v; x, y and x R (where n ranges over 0,1,2...), respectively, 
are used. H, 5, U and G range over elements In 




and 



respectively.. 



The set of possible denotations (or extensions) corresponding to 
category B with respect to A, I f and J Is arrived at by deleting the 
outermost IxJ In the expressions denoting the set vf possible Intensions 
corresponding to the category B with respect to A, I, and J. 
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An Intenslcnal for the o>ffcied fragment of English (that Is UPj 

where B varies as above stated}, is 6 Mnetuple (A, 1 9 J, jo, m, b, n ^ 
F> such that 



(1) A , X, and J are non-t&yty seta IaJ 

(2) jo* m, b$ and n are designated element* in A 

Ctfco possibility that they are four, three, or two 
different eXeaents ot the same element in A lxj ia 
left open) 

(3) < is a oiaple ftnat ia* a linear) ordering that haa 
~J as ita field 

(4) r is a function such that 

a* BP ia its domain 

b. if at ia in BP B , then F(ec) is in the set of posaible 
intensions corresponding to B with rerpect to A, I, 
and J 

c. r(be) is the Z such that for any i, j# W. and x, 
Z(i» j) (W> (xJ-1 iff H(i # j)(P)-1 where P i.s the 
function such that for any i*. j', y. P ( i • « j • ) (y) • 1 
iff xti'.j'l-yti'.J'J 

d. F(necessarily) is the M such that for any i, j. 
*fcd p» N(i,j)(p)-1 iff p(i f f J a )-1 tot •!! i # « nd j' 

e. ^(John) is the W such that for any i, j. and P. 

w<i.j)(P)«i iff P(i.j)(jo)«i 
P(Mary) is the w such that for any i, j, and P. 

K(i. j) (P)-1 iff P(i, j) (m)-1 
F(BiXX) is tha » such that for any i, j# and P. 

M(i»j)(P)-1 itt F(l 9 j) t«'*-*1 
F(ninety) is the W such for any i, j. and P. 

M(i.jHP)-^ if P(i#j)(n)-1. 



Suppose that «4 * < A» J°* a, b, n * F^ Is an Intenslonal 

model for the defined fragment of English, and that g Is an •♦-assignment 
of values to the variables x.y, and x n , that Is, a function the domain of 
which Is x.y, and x n , and the values of whfch are In A IxJ . Suppose also 
that F(he R ) Is the « such that for any 1, J, and P, W (1.J)(P)«1 Iff 
P(1*J)(g?x n ))"l. Then the result of the definitions above Is that, given 
an intenslonal model c4 •{A,i,J.Jo,m,b e n*F> and an #4*- assignment g, 
every basic phrase « of any category B ha** In a very special way, 
associated with It relative to *f and g exactly one function F{^\ with 
domain IxJ In the set of possible Intensions corresponding to 6 tflth 
respect to A, I, and J. This function Is referred to by the expression oC** 
which Is to be read "the Intension of ot with respect to e4 and g". By 
ctffyl.J), abbreviated to oC**to , are defined the denotations of c* with 
respect to e4 J.J. and g. In the defined fragment cf English are. however, 
not only basic phrases of any category associated relative to an c4 ■ (A, 
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X»JJo,«,b,n* tiftd g with functions with domain IxJ, but also every 
non-basic phrase of any category B Is relative to an *f « (A,I,J,jo,«,b,n£ 

and g associated with exactly one or sore functions with 
domain IxJ contained In the set of possible Intensions corresponding to 
category B with respect to A, I, and J. This Montague achieves by giving 
rules for expressing the functions or function associated with a non-basic 
phrase OC of any category. In terms of the functions associated with the 
basic phrases from which oC Is ultimately derived with the help of the 
syntactic rules. The function associated with a non-basic phrase OC Is 
computed In a parallel manner In which eC Is syntactically derived In 
the sense that for every syntactic rule there Is a corresponding semantic 
rule, w*1ch, applied to the functions associated with the phrases, from 
which oL was derived by using the syntactic rule In question, gives the 
function associated wltft oC. The rules for computing the o^*:s (the 
Intenslon(s) of a with respect to Jf and g or the functlon(s) associated 
with oC relative to t£ and g) when eX Is any phrase of any category, are 
as follows: 



Tl if « e bp, thtn«** 9 «ria) 
T2 If -A * P^r then* 

(a) every "A £ P T i and every la the function auch that for 
any i. jr P. every * Aij9 (P)»t iff for all x, if ^* lj9 (jc>- 
I, then P(i,j><x>-1 

(b) the K £ P T * «nd the if 9 ia a function auch that for any 

i» j. P» theA^W-t iff there ia exactly one x auch that 
^ 41j9 (x>-1, and PU,j)(x)-1 
l c > llDl^£ P T * Bnd iiUlA* 9 im **** function auch that for 
any i, j, P, a(n) A* 1 * 9 ^)^ iff there exist* at leaat one 
x auch that (x>«1, and P(i,j) (x)-1 

M If UP^l/ B P t i *nd «&P Cn i» the result of applying the 
ayntactic rule corresponding to T3 involving he R or hin n to 
4 and a*, then** 9 ia the P auch that for any i, j, x, 
P(i,j>(x)-1 iff A^^'cxl-I, and*** 139 '-! where g f (x R ) ia 
Xi and g 1 otherwise agree* with g. 
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T4 If «rf £. V^z & G >V JV > «na |e P t is the result of applying the 
syntactic rule corresponding to 74 tocA arvS then 

T5 If 5 £. P^i j£ r T f *nd £ £, P JV Is th* result of applying the 
syntactic stile corresponding to rs to & and ft* tj.sn 

T6 If <5 G- * IAV/T > £ P T 'l and ^ 6 P IAV i» the result of applying 
the syntactic rule corresponding to ?6 to £ andfe, then 

T7 If 6 £ Pjv/t* and(b C P fc , then £ P iy . and S^^'j^i^ 
T8 If6fc P TV/ y TV » and AeP_ v , then «5ft£P TV . andSpf* 1 * 9 - 

T9 If 5 £ P^i anJpiCP t , then<S(*£P t , and^ jg -^ ljg (^) 
T10 If &e. P IV/IV> and a, c p then A^eP IV ' and AX* ljg . 

Til If ^, p £ P fc , then 

(a) ^ and *>£. P fc > and ^ and(** lj9 -1 iff <^ ljg -1, and<P* i;j9 -1 

(b) fjorjye.P t > and jrf or ^ ljg -1 iff^* 1 * 9 -., or aV» j9 -1 
T12 Uf,6 t P JV # then 

(a) >* and£ £. P TU ; and if and £^ 9 (x)-1 iff and 

(b) ^or<5« P v » and/- or&* Ij9 (x)-1 iff ** lj9 <x)-1 t or 
&* ij9 <x>-1 

T13 Ifd.ji eP.i then<Aorft£P , and <* or a,* 1 j9 (P)»1 iff 

T14 If w t P T » £ P t * and P fc is the result of applying the 

syntactic rule corresponding to T14 involving he or him 

n n 



to <X andjf, then ^ lj9 « pf lj9 (P) where P «f that for any 

i\ j*# X, Pd'f j 1 ) iff fj* 1,j,g, .1 ;, : V '(X ft ) i* X, 

and g' otherwise agrees with g. 
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T15 If * £ P T » ^ « p cn ,and ^ C P Cn ** **** **'* a * fc of •PP I ** n 9 the 
syntactic rule corresponding to TJ.5 involving he or him to 

Aa n 
c«an<S^, thenfT* is the P such that for any i, j» y» 

P(i?JXy)"l iff «>*** 9 10)"1 where Q i» such that for any i', 

j\ x, Q(iMMl*J"1 iff ^* l,jig, (y)-1 where g'(x n ) is x, and 

g v otherwise agrees with g 

T16 is almost identical with TlSj that is, we get T16 only by 
substituting P jy for P^ in TlS 

T17 If <*£ P T i^c P jv j and ,6 is the result of applying operations 

P 11' P 12* P 13 f r i4\ and ^15 of tn# corresponding syntactic 
rule 816 to ot and S r then 

/> 4lj9 -i iff ^10*1-0 

/4* lj9 «1 iff there is a j' j such that o^'^o* 9 )-! 

/> Aij9 -1 iff for all V j.*** 1 ' 9 ^!** 

y§Atjg Bl lff ther# lB a j. j Boch thatC^^'cfi^J-l 

y** lj9 -1 iff for all j* J.**J» ( rf 9 l-0 i 
respectively. 



As can be seen, cany of the semantic rules above have been formulated 
In such a manner that they contain the corresponding syntactic rule. It may 
also be mentioned that from the syntactic rule defining the fragment and 
the semantic rules defined for it. It follows that for ofo to be more than 
one function 1t Is necessary that ox Is syntactically derivable In more 
than one way. 

Before continuing, we give an example which shows how Bill seeks a 
man 1 ** Is computed on the basis of v or expressed In terms of. the Intensions 
of the basic phrases from which Its syntactic derivation starts. We pay 
attention only to three different derivations of this phrase of category t 
which, like all phrases of this category, has Infinitely many derivations. 
The following three trees Indicate In a lucid manner how the phrase 1n 
question can be constructed. The phrase attached to a node In a tree Is 
shown to be formed from phrases Immediately below It and after any derived 
phrase the syntactic rule used In Its derivation Is mentioned. 
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Derivation f. 



Derivation 2. 



Derivation 3. 




Bill seeks a Ban 
Bill ieejTa nan 



IS4J 
IS5J 
IS2J 




rsui 




rs<i 



When Bill seeks a man Is formed as Indicated In derivation 1. Bill 
seeks a man« *'J9 -1 iff BUT *»it ( seeks a man )** „ 1 ( T 4) Iff FfBllTT 
M.j)(QH(Tl) Iff Q(1 tj)( b)«l (the definition of F(B1U)) whereas such 
that for any r.j^Q (1 . fj ., fyH Iff ^^sT"man) {y).l(T5) Iff 
nseek) M . §J . } ( W ) (y , where W is such that for a^7".j" P i(l' J") 

; h 7' XlStS at lMSt ° nC X SUCh tm F <=S> ""•J") M-l and 
P(1%r)(x). 1 (T1 xrd 12). 

. ■ This simplifies to Bill seeks a man^Jfi- ] iff F(seek)M.j) (W)(b).l 
■here W Is such that for any V.y.p, W (1 j., ( p H iffSe" re exists at ' 
least one x such that F(man) nnd P(1',j.)(xH,. Thus. Bill 

?eekS ' Mn - ^ 15 the P such that for any 1.j.p(1. JH iff (the statement 
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to the right af Bit] seeks a man ^ii above) . 

When the phra?.$ in question Is constructed according to derivation 2, 
Bill seeks a man^ Jg -1 Iff a man «*fl3 (P) -1 (Tl 4) where P is such that f . f 
for any i\jSx, Pfrj 1 ) (x)«l Iff Bill seeks hlw^ ''^ «1 Iff BW t4ij ^ 
( seek Mm )***? «1 (T4) Iff F(B111) (i'.j'XJH (Tl) Iff (J "(t k J*> (b)-1 
(def. of F(B1JJ)) where Q Is such that for any r,j\* Q(1\ j») (y>1 iff 
seek^'ti'fl 1 (he^S 1 ) (y) -1(T5) Iff F(seek) (1\j") F (he Q ) (y) -1 
(Tl) where Ffhe^ ) Is such that for any r'.j-'.P', Ffhe^) (I 1 ",!" 1 ) (P')«1 
Iff P'(1" ' •J"') (9 , (x 0 )-l (definition of FfheJ) and where g'(x Q ) Is x, and 
g a otherwise agrees with g. Using T2 and otherwise simplifying the right 
side we get Bill seeks a -1 Iff there exists at least one x such 

F(man) (1,j) (x)-l and F(seek) (1,j) F^) (b) -1 where Ffhe^JIs such that 
■far any 1\j\P f F (he^) [V 9 y) (P)-l Iff P(r.j') (xH.-> Thus Bill seeks 
a roan ^ Is the p such that for any 1,j, p(i,j) « 1 Iff (the statement to 
the right of Bill seeks a man^ 'J* above) . 

If our phrase Is formed according to derivation 3, Bill seeks a wan* U9 
-1 Iff B1 11**13 ( seek a man' fe) -1 (T4) Iff F(B111)(1,J) (Q)«l (Tl) Iff 
Q(1J)(b)«1 (def. of F(B111)) where Q Is such that for any r,j\sQ(r,j') 
(y)-1 Iff a man "* #3 (P)-1 where P Is such that for any 1",j\x, P(1",j") 
(x)«1 Iff seek \\imf **fSt (y)-1 (T16) Iff seek^JTtf (he^'HyJ-lftS) Iff 
F(seek) (I'.rjFfhe^HyH where FfheJ Is such that for any r'.j-'.P; F 
(i!^) (I-'J- 1 ) (P'H iff r-ii-M" 1 ) (g'(x 0 ).1 and where g«(x 0 ) Is x, and 
g a otherwise agrees with g. Using T2 and simplifying the right side we get 
the same result as In the ?£cond case. 

It should be noted that Bill seeks a man^S In each case above Is the 
saii& irrespective of whether he^#^ 0 j Is used Instead of he^ In the 
syntactic derivations. The infinity of Pp for certain categories B Is Indeed 
due to the possibility of using alternatively different he^ In the Infinite 
set { he of he lf he 2 .'.} In the way indicated. 

Montague Introduces what we wou*d like to call a natural model for 
the defined fragment of Eng11*fe» Any Intenslonal model <4 U ( A,I,J,jo,m,b, 
n4F) for the defined fragment of English Is a natural model for that 
fragment Iff th« following conditions hold for A: 

(I) There is at least one u such that for all 1,j,u«jo(1 ,j) 
There Is ... ■ u«m(1,j) 
There Is ... K u-b(l.j) 
There Is ... ■ u-n(l.j) 

(II) For all xj, and j, if ?{S) (Ui)(*) a 1 where Se{man, woman , park , 
fish , pen , unicorn ] then there exists at least one u such that for all i\ 
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and j\ u*x(1\j«). 

(III) There exists at least one H such that for all x,1, and j f F(5) 
(1,j)(x)-l where ScfVun, walk , talk } Iff M(1 , j)(x(i ,j))«l 

(IV) There exists at least one S such that for all x f W f 1 f and j f F(<S) 
(1.j)(W)(x)-l where Ss {find, lose , eat , love , date, be} Iff W(1,j) 
(P)-l where P Is such that for all 1\j\ and y, P(1 , ,j , }(y)-l Iff S(1\j*) 

(y(i\n)(x(i\j'))-i 

(V) For all W there exists at least one H such that for all x,1, and 
P(^)(i.J)(W)(x)«l where £fe{ seek , conceive } Iff M(1 f j} (x(1,j))«l 

(VI) For all p there exists at least one H such that for all x, 1, 
and j, F(<5)(1,j){p)(x)«l where Se B iy/t Iff M(1 ,j)(x(1 ,j))-l 

(VII) For all P there exlstsat least one H such that for all x,1, and 
J. (i.J) (P)(x) -1 where 5eB iy//IV Iff H(1,j) (x(1,j))-l 

(VIII) There exlsu a G such that for all W,Q,x,1,and j, F(<5) (i.j) 
(W)(Q) {x)-l where 6 Is In Iff W(1,J) (P)«l where P Is such that for all 

andx? (l'J'Hy)-l Iff G(1' e J') (y(1',j'))(Q)(x)-1 

(IX) For all W.x.l, and j, F(seek)(1,j)(W)(x)«l Iff F( try to )(1.J)(Q) 
(x)«1 where Q Is such that for all 1\j\ &nd ^ Q(1\j')(y)-1 Iff F(flnd) 
(1\j)(W)(y)*1. 

If ot**or theo<^5:s Is, or are. Intended to be equivalents of some 
sort to the meaning or meanings ofoc,1t Is strange that the condition that 
F Is a one-one function Is not Included among the conditions defining a 
natural model for the fragment. It Is strange because If this condition Is 
not Imposed we may chose an F such that of any « and fi In PBg of any B, 
which all or almost all native speakers of English find to be non-synony- 
mous phrases of their mother tongue. Is predicted F(Of) «<x*9« F(fJ) « 
fir*. On the other hand. It should be noted that If Montague's aim In PTQ 
Is what we later speculate It Is, this condition Is not needed. It 4ho<zM 
be observed that the principles (I)-(IX) cannot be given any literal 
Intuitive natural Interpretation even If A,I, and J are Interpreted as the 
set of possible things, the set of possible worlds, and the set of moments 
of time, respectively, because It does not make sense to say that the 
extension of any basic phrase mentioned In the principles Is a set of 
functions. For example. It Is meaningless or false to say that wan , pen , 
runjs), walk (s) etc. are In English predicated of functions x In A !x ^7~ 
These expressions are In fact predicated of things which most probably 
correspond to the elements In A. We, however, do not think th*t Montague 
Intended these principles to have any literal Intuitive meaning, but that 
he only postulated them as theoretical, non-hitultlve principles in order 
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to achieve certain desirable ends. (Later we shall coranent more 
extensively on these principles,) 

After presenting his principles, Montague defines certain Important 
concepts. We now give these definitions,, but we name the concepts differ- 
ently. In the definitions below we assume that <f> and f are phrases of 
category t and that the*4:s are natural models for the fragment, 

- $ Is 1-valued with respect to <4 1J Iff ^'JS »1 for every 

cA -assignment g. 

- 0 Is necessarily 1-valued Iff p Is 1-valued with respect to 
crflj for all <A- ,1, and j. 

- A set A CP t Implies the value of Iff for all jflj, If every 

Is 1-valued with respect to *4lj, then Is 1-valued with respect 
to dflj. 

- The value of $ Is necessarily equivalent with the value of jC/ Iff 
{0} Implies the value of ^ and vice versa. 

2. The aim of PTQ 

p£ Includes elements of which many competent native speakers of 
English wHJld truly predicate the following Intuitions: "Is an ambiguous 
sentenci' fta the sense of having a de re (« referential, specific) and a de 
dicto non-referential, non specific) meaning", "Is a non-ambiguous 
sentence in the sense of not having these two m^fngs", "Is a sentence 
true by its meaning only", and "are cognltlvely synonymous sentences". 
P t also contains elements from which could be constructed entitles of which 
r.vany competent native speakers of English would truly predicate the 
Intuition "Is a valid argument" or "Is not a valid argument". 

In PTQ *p has a de re meaning" probably means m fi contains at least 
one phrase a(n)/4, where/4 Is in P^ t and at least one meaning of f> Is 
such that the truth of with respect to that meaning at any given time 
1 In the actual world Implies the truth of "there exists a (n)^ at time 1 
In the actual world". The meaning of *0 has a de dicto meaning" In PTQ we 
presumably arrive at by replacing "Implies" above, by "does not Imply". 

According to Montague, for example, ianj/ element in P t of the form 0( 
seeks a /3 or of the form OC tries to find , where U Is in Pj and fi 
in Pg n is ambiguous (henceforth we use the word 'amblouous 1 to refer to 
the kind of ambiguity introduced). On the other hand, no element in P ( of 
the form dLf a^ where 0( and are as above, and ^ is 1r« £ finds , loses , 
eats , 1 oves , dates , l^s J has this ambiguity according fantague. Also, 
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John talks about a unicorn . John wishes to find a unicorn , a woman loves 
every man , and Mary believes that John finds a unicorn and he eats It are 
ambiguous according to Montague, but not John seeks a unicorn and Mary seeks 
ii» John tries to find a unicorn and wishes to eat It . John wishes to find 
a unicorn and tries to eat 1t . Of course, given any of the sentences (with/ 
or without the ambiguity) just listed, many other sentences In P t of the 
same form (with/or without the ambiguity) could be constructed, by 
defining "being of the san# form* In the proper way. 

Montague does not explicitly mention any element In P t which Is true 
by Its meaning only. As an example of this kind of sentence, John walks or 
John does not walk could perhaps be mentioned. As examples of synonymous 
elements In P t only pairs of the form pi seeks /} , PC tries to find , 
where oC and fi are In P T , are jnentloned In PTQ. 

An argument Is an ordered pair the first member of which Is a set of 
sentences (the premises), and the second element of which Is exactly one 
sentence (the conclusion). For example, John loves a pen and Bill walks ] , 
Bill walks y both sentences of which are In P t , is an argument with 
exactly one premise. This argument Is furthermore a valid argument 
(equivalently the conclusion Is a logical consequence of the premises), 
since the truth of all the premises Imply the truth of the conclusion, 
which Is the defining property of the concept of a valid argument (or 
equivalently of the relation of logical consequence). Montague does not, 
however, explicitly mention this or any other valid argument consisting of 
elements In P t . He only mentions explicitly some non-valid arguments 
(- arguments which are not valid) consisting of elements In P t : ((the 
temperature Is ninety » the temperature rises ) , ninety rises ) and 
({ a Price rises, every price Is a number ] , a number rises y . 

We now think that the principal aim of Montague In PTQ is to account 
for the competent native English speaker's Intuitions of the earlier 
mentioned type. In the sense of providing a device which simulates the 
competent native English speaker's behavior with respect to the sentences 
and arguments (or at least some explicitly mentioned sentences and 
arguments) in the fragment, when this behavior is restricted to the 
Intuitions of the type mentioned. More precisely, we think that Montague 
wants to present a device which says of a sentence, of a pair of sentences, 
and of an argument, "Is/is not ambiguous" "is/Is not true by Its meaning 
only", "are/are not synonyrous" , and "is/Is not a valid argument", 
respectively, Iff the native speaker predicates the same thing of that 
sentence, pair of sentences and argument, respectively. We think that the 
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principle reason for generating the fragment in the way It Is done and for 
introducing exactly those semantic rules and semantic postulates presented 
in PTQ, Is that all these things together are one way of achieving the 
desired end. This, however, Is only true 1f certain conventions are agreed 
upon, which Montague has left unstated, probably because he considered them 
obvious. The first convention is 

(a) <f> containing aJn)/3 where /ia P Cn , 1s ambiguous iff there are two 
^such that the definition of one implies -for any 1,j there exists 
at leajf one x such that F(/S )(i,J)(x)»l", and the definition of the 
other does rot Imply this. The <pH which- implies this, corresponds to 
the de re meaning and the other to the de dlcto meaning. (It should be 
noted that nothing in this convention depends on which natural model of* 
Is selected.) 

Our example sentence 1n section 1, Bill seeks a man . 1s intuitively 
ambiguous and, as expected, Montague's simulating device predicts this 
property when the convention is adopted. In this example none of the semantic 
postulate* are needed for successful simulation. Consider now the sentences 
Bill finds a pen and Bill talks in a park which both Intuitively have only 
the de re meaning. Without using postulate (IV) and postulate (VIII) the 
device would, however, predict these and many other sentences to be 
' ambiguous. We have not systematically checked for every sentence S 1n the 
fragment whether the device predicts of S what It should with respect to 
the ambiguity or non-ambiguity of S. By checking almost at random we have 
observed, however, that according to the device, for example, John tries 
to find a u nicorn and wishes to eat It and John wishes to find a unicorn 
and tries to eat it are ambiguous although for Montague intuitively they 
only have the de re meaning. The other conventions are 

(b) ^ is true by its meaning only Iff ^ 1s necessarily 1-valued 

( c ) 1s a valid argument (*0$ is a logical consequence of A) Iff 
A Implies the value of p. 

(d) y5 and f are synonymous Iff the value of f> Is necessarily 
equivalent with the value of f . 

Montague explicitly lists and discusses many ambiguous sentences. He 

111 ^nHcl^o he3 %? ent rK eS " nn0t ** deriVGd in the f Wnt although 
at S* wMchT * by Montague. However, with a slight reformulation 
bl derived correaponding aemantic rule they cou?S 



mentions, however, only two arguments which Intuitively according to him 
are Invalid. No Intuitively valid arguments are explicitly mentioned or 
discussed. Furthermore, only pairs of Intuitively synonynous sentences of 
the type o( seeks fi . <X tries to find/ } where <X and/* are In P Jf are 
mentioned. Because of this Inexpllcltness It is very hard to decide what 
postulates are needed for succesful prediction of these Intuitions. The 
obvious exception Is postulate (IX) which Is needed for succesful simulation 
of synonymity of the type above. For example, no postulate is needed to 
predict the non-valldness of the only two arguments explicitly treated by 
Montague. Perhaps, however, there are sentences or arguments In the fragment 
the Intuitive properties of which could not be adequately predicted without 
postulates (I). (II). (III). ( V ). (VI). and (VII). On the other hand, there 
might be some other reason for Introducing these postulates. To understand 
this reason we must present a feature of Montague's treatment of the fragment 
which we have left untouched until now. Montague does not directly associate 
functions with phrases In the way It has been described here, but does this 
indirectly through an Intenslonal logic. The phrases of the fragment are In 
Montague's treatment "translated" to expressions or formulas of that logic, 
to which the functions are directly assigned, and by the translation relation 
Oiey are then indirectly assigned to the phrases of the fragment. Now. It 
*H** De tnat certain of the postulates are needed only for the following 
purpose: every meaning 0 f every sentence of the fragment should have at 
least one translate In the Intenslonal logic wMch resembles as much as 
possible the translation of the meanings of this sentence Into ordinary 
predicate logic (-extenslonal logic) (If the sentence has such translations), 
and which assigns the sentence the same functions as the other translations 
Into Intenslonal logic. Consider, for example, the following simple 
sentence Bill finds a pen wtt':h has at least the Hollowing three trans- 
lations into Intenslonal logic: 

bM" f lnd (7lPVx|pen(x)M»Pl <x) )) ) 

APVx|pen(x)Af v Pl (x) | Qx 0 |b» ("find ( "ftp I l"H (x Q ) I)) 
# bM^yIAPVxl£en(x) A I v PJ (x) ) Cfrx 0 l { t 1 nj ( *AP I*P (x^) 1 (y) 1) J) 

Each of these has associated with Ifc the same function, as can be proved 
using postulate (IV). Now, using postulates (I), (II). and (IV), it can 
be proved that 

Vul pcn ^ (u)A _f ind A (b,u) ] 
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(which 1- * formula In the Intenslonal logic and very much resembles the 
formula In ordinary predicate logic to which the extenslonal sentence Is 
normally translated) has the same function associated with It as the three 
formulas above. But why would Montague want this resemblance between a 
formula of his Intenslonal logic (which translates a sentence In the 
fragment), and a formula of predicate logic normally representing th-Js 
sentence? Perhaps because these formulas are simpler and therefore easier 
to work with and every person working 1n Intenslonal logic knows predicate 
logic. Another reason might be that Montague was anxious to show the 
reasonableness of his complicated Intenslonal logic by Indicating that 
this logic gives almost the same logical representations of the extenslonal 
meanings of the sentences In the fragment, as predicate le^lc. Jt Is of 
course possible that some postulates are Introduced neither for the purpose 
cf adequate simulation nor for the purposes just discussed. In that case 
the Introduction of such postulates can only have an Intuitive justification 
of some sort, that Is, they are rigorous equivalents of some statements 
tUt appear to be Intuitively true. The most reasonable candidates for chls 
role are postulates (V)-(VJI). Intuitively they seem to say the following: 

(a) The truth value at time 1 In the actual world of any sentence of 
the form Opi/ where o( and / are In ? J and / 1s seeks or conceives , 
depends only on whatct refers to at time 1 In the actual world. 

(b) The truth value at time 1 In the actual world of any sentence of 
the form cV/ty> where <X Is In P Jt and f is In ? v and yj is 
asserts that or believes that. depends only on whatot refers to at 
time 1 In the actual world. 

(c) The truth value at time 1 In the actual world of any sentence of 
the form ciflf where <X Is In P Jf is In P JV , and 1s tries to 
or wishes to. depends only on what cX refers to at time 1 In the 
actual world. 



3. Main conclusion 

The Montague erartinar In PTQ Is very Interesting, (a) because It 
successfully simulates certain Intuitions of the native speakers of English 
concerning the sentences and arguments In the fragment of English In PTQ, 
and (b) because the Intuitions are of the type that linguists of late have 
tried to explain. 
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As • simulating device the grammar In PTQ Is, however, purely ad hoc, 
and therefore cannot e x $> 1 "i I n g at least not In any normal sense, 
the Intuitions which It Is concerned with. 
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SECTION II: 



TEXTUAL 

COHESION 



But she could not even get her head through 
the doorway; 'and even if my head would go through, ' 
thought poor Alice, 'it would be of little use 
without my shoulders. 4 

- L. Carroll. 
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INTRODUCTION: 
TEXT* COHESION* AND COHERENCE 



When the layman thinks about language, he usually thinks about the 
concrete manifestations In terms of sounds or, to an even higher extent, of 
written letters following one another. He seldom stops to think about what 
really goes on In our minds before and during a particular act of producing 
or understanding a message, or, as It will be called here, a t e x t. 

First, a few words about the concept 'text 1 . Theoretically, I think 
one can distinguish between a structural and a functional definition of 
'text 1 . In a purely structural view, a text can be seen as a concatenation 
of sentences, as S(*S) n , where n * 1. According to this definition you need 
a Minimum of two sentences to form a text; however, depending on the 
definition of S, this Is probably not a sufficient condition for something 
to be called a text. This structural view of texts, and of language In 
general for that matter, can be seen In a somewhat extreme sense In the 
following quotation: 1 

Every language, whether It be English, French, Russian, Italian, 
Chinese, or any other language spoken anywhere In tta world, Is- - 
nothing more than a collection of sentences. 

The other way to view a text Is to see It as a functional unit. This 
view can be illustrated by a quotation from Hal 11 day & Hasan: 2 



(1) Jacobs, R.A. ft Itoaenbaua, P.S. (1970) An Introduction to Transfor- 
mational Grammar. Grammar 1 . Boa ton, Mass.t Glnn fc Co. lv. ' ~ ;. 

(2] Halllday, M.A.K. a Hasan, R. (1976) Cohesion In English . Londont 
Longman. 1-2. •; • "7" . .. ■ 
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W is • » n, J ? f language In use. ... It Is not defined by Its 

- It ^^™fh^ni t ^f/SM 0lnet ^ 1^9 that is like a sentence, only bigger, 

it is something that differs from a sentence In kind. 

A functional view of 1 text* In a sense Includes the structural 
: definition of It; but a functional text Is more like an utterance In that 
|lt can merely consist structurally - of one S. or even one phrase or 
:; ( Wh ether such phrases or words should be seen as elliptical Is not 
|a functional, but a structural question.) Also, a functional text Is more 
| of a communicative unit In language. 

p In a sense connected with these different ways of defining texts Is a 
useful theoretical distinction between the cohesion - of a text, 
| and Its coherence. 

In the Text Linguistics Research Group this terminological dichotomy 
has been used In the following way: •coherence 1 stands for all kinds of 
"semantlco-functlonal" phenomena which collaborate to give as output a 
functionally acceptable and adequate text. In other words, coherence Is 
Indicative and characteristic of texts In general: a sequence of sentences 
Is not regarded by a native speaker as a text proper ^less It possesses 
I this kind of functional sense of "tightness". 

•Cohesion 1 , on the other hand, Is the term we use only for denoting the 
kind of textual tightness which Is manifested by morpho-syntactlc. lexical- 
similarity, and/or "metrical" means (In a word, structural means) at the 
levei of SS. 

This distinction Is. of course, basically theoretical, and the two 
kinds of textual tightness will be hard to separate In each and every 
particular textual occurrence. But. as N.E. Enkvlst shows In his article 
•Coherence, Pseudo-Coherence, and Non-Coherence 1 , these two concepts do not 
Imply one another: we can have (explicitly) cohesive texts which are not 
coherent, and vice versa. And, In fact, coherent texts which also manifest 
surface cohesion represent only special cases of textual tightness. 
M Sentences which are cohesive on the surface, but which do not combine 
to produce an adequate textual and functional coherence, can — in this 
terminology — be called pseudo-coherent; and where It Is 
f ound necessary to draw a distinction between non-cohesive coherent texts, 
and coherent texts with cohesive manifestations, we have called the former 
p r a g m a t 1 c a 1 1 y coherent. 
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Concepts like 'given/old - new 1 , •theme - rheme', 'topic - cotrrent', • 
•presupposition - focus 1 , etc. are well-known In linguistics by now. In ; 
attempts to arrive at an adequate description of text-linguistic phenomena, 
there have been extensive discussions of the extent to which we need several 
of these dichotomies (or trichotomies, for that matter) superimposed on one j 
another; whether these dichotomies should be defined at the surface structure, 
or at some underlying structure; what different roles these concepts play In ; 
different types of languages (e.g. English and Czech); to what extent these 
concepts can (or rather, cannot) be explained and tied down Into logical 
formulae; to what extent such dichotomies are valid on other than a clausal 
(e.g. a phrasal) level ; to what extent they Influence the syntactic and 
semantic description of a language, etc., etc. 

' Text linguists, or discourse analyslsts, have In recent years not 
merely restricted themselves to making explicit the textual structure of « 
verbal message, but they have also made Important contributions towards 
understanding the psychological devices underlying verbal outputs. 

By and large, coherence of texts, I feel/should be thought of In very 
broad terms, as constituting some kind of 'rational totality 1 which the 
speaker tries to transmit — for one reason or another — to a listener. In 
order to get the message across, It Is not enough for the speaker to be 
able to envisage this 'rational totality* In his own mind; he also has to 
try and dress It into a verbal message which will enable the listener to 
construct as closely Identical a picture as possible of the speaker's under- 
lying message via the verbal sl^ns. Such an attempt of Its result will rely 
a great deal on the mutual understanding between the participants In the 
conwunlcatlve situation: shared presuppositions, the particular context-of- 
sltuatlon, their attitudes to one another, etc. 

It is well-known that people do not reject an odd-looking text off- 
hand, but that they try as far as possible to Impose a possible Interpreta- 
tion of the text as part of a rational, or even a fictitious world. One way 
to describe one's perception of a text Is to say that It Is a reverse 
process of one's production of texts/This Is also perhaps the most 
economical route of description, both from the point of view of the working 
of the brain/mind, and from the point of view of the linguist's requirements 
ion his theory. 

V From the product lonal point of view we can speculate that something ; . : 
i like the following takes place before the actual uttering of a verbal 
message: first we single out a referent or the like which we want to focus- 



I our interests upon - In Flllmorean 3 terns, we decide In what perspective 
S* 0 ***** or 1n what perspective we want to make the addressee view the 
t"?? 5 ^ 9 *' ° f ten ** make this 'centre of interest 1 the first constituent in 
" the worpho-syntactic clause. At the same time this centre of interest is 
u ? uan y known to th « addressee, and we have come to call it the 'theme' , i 
or the old/given information in a clause. 

When we have chosen a particular perspective in terms of singling out 
B - thme% * fri3M "Mch ^nt to view a situation, we are then faced with 
i how to say what we intended to say about this 1 theme' ; we are faced with 
^the 'predicating process', namely, the act of choosing an appropriate 
complement to the theme/ From a lexi co-syntactic point of view we can say 
that a verb (i.e. the 'heaviest 1 part of the complement) is the most 
determinant element in a clause (as e.g. Fillmore and dependency grammarians 
have argued). But, as I have suggested above, our centre of 'thematic' 
Interest can be said to be prior to choosing a verb, because It predisposes 
our choice of verb. 

^v ::; ;' To take « watered-down example: If you have a business transaction to 
communicate, you first choose the perspective from which you want to view 
it: the point of view of the seller, the buyer, the goods, or the money. 
Say, e.g., that you choose the buyer's perspective. When you have chosen 
this you are automatically predisposed to make your next choice among a 
certa1n class of verbs: namely those which describe the action in terms of 
having the c en tre-of- interest actor first in the clause. In this case you 
normally would choose bu£ as your verb. This, of course, Implies un unmarked 
situation. We may for other — perhaps strictly formal — reasons want to 
thematlze or topicallze 4 , say, the object, but still use the verb buy. This 
can be done by passivlzation, and a change in word order, respectively: 

13) Cf. e.g. Pillmore, C.J. |1977) The Case for Case Reopened. In Cole, 
P. ft Sadock, J.M. (eds) Syntax and Semantics 8t Grammatical Relations . 
. • New York, etc.i Acad en ic Press. 59-62. " " ~~ "■ 

• 14) On structural grounds we can puke a distinction between •thematitat- 
ions Varrangemanta of the sentence which change the linear ordering 
' ; by changing grammatical surface relations* , and * topicalizatlons 1 , 
which "move elements without affecting their grammatical relatione". 
Enkvist, N.E. <1977) Contextual Acceptability and Error Evaluation. 
'•;.>.- In Palmberg, R. ft Ringbom, H. (eds) Contraativc Linguistics and 
,,; Error Analysis . Abo: The Research Institute of the Abo Akademi Found- 
ation. 1-2C, Quote from p. 3. 
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(1) Charles bought a car* 

(2) A car was bought by Charles* 

(3) A car Charles bought. 

In cases where we do not have different verbs for the different perspectives 
we choose between, thematlzatlons and topi callzat Ions are themselves the 
chief means of Indicating one's choice of perspective. 

.; From this point of view we can then say that thematlzatlons are surface 
reflections of one's choice of perspective. 5 This whole concept of under- ; 
lying 'perspective', furthermore, seems to be a very determinant factor In 
attributing functional coherence to a text. It Is, as It were, the "cause* 
(or one of the causes) for the rational -totality output. 

Finally, I shall pose a series of questions, the answers to which I 
feel are of utmost Interest and Importance for future studies In the field. 

A strictly functional definition of texts Implies that we will have 
difficulty In deciding when one text ends and another begins. Or as Hal 11 day 
has put It, "peaks of texture alternate with troughs- 6 . In this light, to 
what extent Is a 'text' to be understood as the 'coherence-of-a-text'?, ana/ 
or coherence Itself as a •peak" of texture? 

To what extent are concepts like •theme' and Vheme' applicable on a 
'higher' level? Can we talk about long stretches of language material as 
having themes and rhemes, and, then, about 'paragraphs' and sentences as 
having sub-, and sub-sub-themes, respectively? What bearing would this have 
on the coherence of te*ts In general? 

What Is the relative Importance of new and old Information, respec- 
tively, for a text to be considered adequately coherent? That Is, will a 
text with 90 X new Information be considered as coherent as one with only 
10 % new Information? 

This question links up with the Interrelation between coherence and 
redundancy: to what extent can we say that a 'non-redundant' text Is 

(5) As the reader will have noticed, I have here overlooked the diffe- 
rences between theme- rheme, given-new, etc. 

16) Halliday, H.A.K. Text as Semantic Choice in Social Contexts. Forth- 
coming in van Dijk, T. & Petdfi, J. (eds) Grammars and Descriptions . 
Berlin/Referred to in Ellis, J. (1976) The Role of the Concept of 
Text in the Elaboration of Linguistic Data. Y ork Papers in Unguis- , 
tics 6. 91-107. 
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coherent? Is there such a thing as a functionally adequate, but non-redun- 
dant text? In a more general sense, redundancy may be t h e phenomenon 

I wi thout which no coherence can exist ; al so t 1 f the redundancy 1 s not 1 there 1 
In the verbal message, we will be apt to supply It ourselves. — And as for 

^'redundancy' Itself, to what extent has normative language teaching and 
logical frameworks Imposed on language Influenced our* sense of what Is y./ 
acceptable redundancy, and what are unacceptable, •performative' errors of 

^redundancy? 

\S ':■ ■■: • •.' .. : './ • ••' : '•' .■ ' .*" 

v: : The Importance of overt cohesion has been somewhat by-passed In this 
Introduction. To remedy this neglect, I shall here Just mention one final 
v point. / 

It has of ten been noted — and also experimentally shown — that people 
teaching their mother* tongue as a foreign language are more likely to assess 

C the knowings and learnings of their pupils not so much on the basis of the 
detailed correctness of the structure of the language produced, but on the 
basis of the coherence, the cohesion; and their general Impression of the 
product-text. In the present discussion, this matter Is Indicative for two 
reasons: (a) It stresses the Importance of the underlying /tightness 1 of 
texts as against mere structural rigidity; and — paradoxically perhaps — 
(b) It typically shows the Importance of overt cohesion: pupils who fall to 
transmit a 'rational totality 1 will do so, fundamentally not because they 

: cannot construct a rational totality In their own minds, but because they 
do not know how to express It verbally for It to be understood a s a to- 
tality In the foreign language. This difficulty of expressing rational to- 
talities verbally may, of course, also be present when speaking one's 
mother- tongue. 

- Ed. 
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COHERENCE # PSEUDO-COHERENCE* AND NON-COHERENCE 



;.,,•<■ •■;•/. by 

NILS ERIK ENKVIST 
Dept of English, Abo Akademi 

(Received August 1977) 

1. Introduction 

1.1. In the last decade, students of text and discourse have discussed 
the basic requirements a string of sentences has to satisfy If It Is to be 
accepted as a coherent text. They have usually defined overall mechanisms 
• contributing to Intersententlal unity. These mechanisms regulate (a) co- 
reference Involving Identity of referent, (b) cross-reference Involving 
referential non- Identity but semantic relations in lexis, (c) Information 
dynamics and theme- rheme-focus structure, (d) temporal reference, (e) point 
of view, and (f) Iconic cohesion based on syntactic or phonological homo- 
morphlsm. All of these areas have been intensively studied (for an overview 
•and bibliography, see e.g. Enkvlst 1975) . Thus we know a great deal about 
I anaphora, cataphora and exophora, about deixls, pronominal 1zat1on and other 
kinds of substitution, reference, and ellipsis as preferential and cross-- 
; referential devices. We know something about synonymy, hyponymy, hyperonymy 
^ and paronymy, about have- relations and inalienable possession, and about 

other semantic connections as cross- referential mechanisms. (This enables us 
; X to explain ties of coherence between Rome and The Eternal City , flower and 
i tu Hp » tulip and rose , engine and sparking-plug , or ring and fi nger .) We can 
• look at theme-rheme-focus structures of successive sentences and describe > 
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the ways; In which new and old Information weave their paths through the text. 
We can set up fairly explicit rules for sequences of tenses and other 
temporal references that **ll-formed texts have to obey. And, In a less 
linguistic and more rhetorical or literary frame, we can comment on the ^ 
uni * ies ? f PO^nt of view In the text. We can also describe how recurrent, 

patterns of sound, metre and syntax can add cohesion to a text. 
In brief: when explaining what makes coherent texts coherent we need no 
longer start from scratch. 

1.2. By Implication, one might think that a lack of such cohesive 
devices would lead directly to a lack of textual coherence, and vice versa 
that a lack of coherence would appear as an absence of explicit cohesive ; 
devices on the textual surface: If surface cohesion Is a necessary condition 
of coherence* a lack of surface cohesion must result In non- coherence. But 
language does not work according to such strict Implication rules, and. In 
practical work with concrete texts, the lack of coherence proves to be a 
complex phenomenon which resists analysis In surface terms *1 one. Actually, 
most studies of text linguistics have been preoccupied with the surface 
devices that give cohesion to a sequence of sentences. Far rarer are papers! 
exploring the more delicate steps between coherence and non- coherence, or i 
discussing the factors that make a text non-coherent (the best example known 
to me Is Harweg 1975). 

In this article I shall try to exemplify and discuss some of the 
factors that make a text non-coherent, particularly In terms of cross-re- 
ferential and co-referential ties between sentences. How such factors should 
best be Incorporated Into a text model, for Instance Into one that generates 
texts out of predications and relations between predications. Is a problem 
I shall not? be concerned with here. 

: 2. Coherence and non-coherence 

2.1. To begin with, there are sentence sequences which at first blush 
seem to satisfy certain surface conditions of cohesion, but which our 
Intuition nevertheless Identifies as textual ly non-coherent. Such sequences;- 
could be called pseudo-coherent. Pseudo-coherence arises when the formal : ' 
cohesive links on the textual surface fall to reflect an adequate underlying 
semantic coherence In terms of textual Ity and contextual Ity, as In 

(1)1 bought a Ford. The car In which President Wilson rode down the Champs ; 



Elysfces was black. Black English has been widely discussed. The discussions* 
• between the presidents; ended last week. A weak has seven days. Eve y day I | 
feed my : cat. Cats have four legs. The cat Is on the mat. Hat has three ^ 
letters. I ;;-: 4W i/;;; ! :;^ i ;>;-. " : ;--y: ; .?'~0* 

;•; Here. the soHblance of cohesion on the surface Is upheld by apparent cj'oss- •'•l^'-J 
references: ford - car, black - black , discussed - discussions , and so forth. g| 
But our Intuitions tell us that the text Is Incoherent In spite of such 
surface ties. On the other hand, the text 

(2) George's high pass was headed to the right. The forward shot at once ^ 
without dribbling and made a goal. The referee declared the kick 
offside. ;• : - :: U 

makes perfect sense In Its own context, though the cross-references that 
connect Its sentences are far less obvious on the surface than those In 
(1). We might, then, say that (1) Is pseudo-coherent whereas (2) Is i -^v-ff 
pragmatically coherent. • 

2.2. If our observation that there can be ties on the textual surface ; !f 
which do not reflect any underlying semantic coherence Is right. It follows 
that sentences can be connected in two different ways: through surface 
cohesion, and through underlying semantic coherence. Different types of 
combination of surface cohesion and semantic coherence can be Illustrated i-W? 
with the following four connection types: 



(3) (A) Do you know John Smith? He came to see me yesterday. 

(B) The half-back shot a goal. The whistle blew. 

(C) Do you know John Smith? She came to see Peter. 

(D) Grandmother died twenty years ago. I shall have lunch with her 
■ tomorrow. . 

In Text A, the semantic reference Involves Identity between John Smith and 
he, and It Is correctly marked on the surface: he, a masculine pronoun, 
agrees with John . Here, then,: both the semantic coherence and the surface 
cohesion are In order. In Text B, the semantic coherence Is all right: we 
know that umpires blow whistles and half-backs shoot goals In the context ^ : 
of a football match. But there Is no overt syntactic connective between the J 
two sentences. The connection is thus semantic rather; than syntactic: the 
semantic coherence Is marked through lexical cross-reference between whistle i: 
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... and half-back shot i goal , a cross-reference well known to football fans- In 
Text C, the lack of concord between John and she destroys any potential 
surface cohesion, and there Is no semantic cross-reference between these two 
sentences which could tie then together. Therefore, as It stands, C Is 
deviant as a text. (One could, however, think of wider situational and 
textual contexts which night add some coherence to these two sentences*) In 
Text 0, there Is syntactic agreement between grandmother and her , but the 
potential coreference Is affected by pragmatic considerations. Our experience 
of ti& nonaal world tells us that we cannot have lunch with people who died 
twenty years ago. Therefore. If the text is to make sense, either she In fact 
does not refer to grandmother , or then the text refers to a world different 
from ours, for Instance to a science-fiction or spiritist universe. This 
suggests that underlying semantic coherence builds on two contributing 
factors; proper patterns of coreference or cross-reference, and pragmatic 
acceptability. Full coherence presupposes that syntax, semantics, and 
pragmatics are In order. 

To summarize, we can place Texts A, B, C, and 0 Into a two-dimensional 

grid: 





coherent 


non-coherent 




text 


text 


Co-reference syntactically 






marked on the surface 


A 


D 


Co-reference not ex- 






pi Icltly marked on the 






surface 


B 


C 



Texts of types A and B are coherent and well-formed. In the present paper 
I shall therefore be more Interested In sentence sequences of types C and 
D, particularly with a view to seeing what prompts us to regard then as 
deviant. 

2.3. Before I go on, however, I must make a note of two points which 
might otherwise provoke comments that I think are Irrelevant for the 
present argument. 

First, I am not Implying that textual deviance Is necessarily a bad 
thing. In absurd drama, for fnstance, textual deviance can be used for 
special effect. Just as syntactic deviance has been an Important device 
for poets (mainly, but far from exclusively, modem ones), so textual 
deviance Is a highly useful technique for those writers who wish to show 
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how difficult It Is for people to understand one another - 

Secondly, I am not suggesting that It Is enough to discuss coherence 
In terms of sentence pelrs, as 1n (1). In texts of more than two sentences, 
coherence patterns must of t&irse extend beyond each pairing of two 
successive sentences. The general rule its that every sentence of a well- 
formed text must have a cross-reference to *t least one other sentence of 
that text, and that there has to be in overall coherence Involving the text 
as a whole. HhetorJclans and teachers have ssretiices tried to formulate 
overall coherence yules In terms of topic sen, ^e*s. Thus a text unit such 
as a paragraph must have a topic sentence 'vftlch iza be given explicitly, 
or construed out of the text unit) to which eves? sentence of the unit must 
be connected, either directly or through the mediation $f one or more other 
sentences. Several paragraphs would. In turn, cohere If they can be connected 
through a common topic or headline, and so forth. Such a view tallies nicely 
with common sense by corresponding for Instance to that familiar structure 
where sentences Vorm paragraphs, paragraphs sections, sections chapters, and 
chapters a book, and where each text unit can carry a summarizing title of 
Its own. But as long as we cannot precisely tell when a title Is capable of 
giving coherence to Its subordinate text units, we are In the realms of 
abstract rhetoric rather than concrete syntax. 

2.4. We are therefore closer to formal linguistics If we simply try to 
list some types of relations, here Illustrated In terms of ties between two 
successive sentences, that do MOT qualify as properly cohesive ties. A rough 
summary classification such as that given above In Section 2.2 may here 
serve as a starting-point. But It should not be pressed too hard. To begin 
with, the borderline between syntax and semantics, and surface structures 
and underlying ones Is drawn differently by different linguists. All of 
linguistic theory would need discussing to clarify such differences of 
opinion and linguistic climate. Then, there may be texts that resist fitting 
Into any single one of the four slots in our grid. In the following I shall 
therefore list a number of Instances In which the coherence between 
successive sentences Is either non-existent or somehow Impaired. In this 
list I shall prefer concrete exemplification under a fairly large number of 
fairly delicate headings to a less delicate, reductionist classification. 
In adapting our classification to the scrutiny of actual texts, they tend to 
fall Into three major categories: (a) those In which there is syntactic 
evidence (such as lack of formal agreement In number, gender or case) of ■ 
non-reference, (b) those in which there Is clear pragmatic evidence of non- 
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coherence {'clear 1 , that Is, to those with access to the situation and the 
speaker's presuppositions), and (c) those In which there Is neither any 
clear evidence of non-coherence nor any clear evidence of coherence. These 
categories will be exemplified In sections 3, 4, and 5 respectively. Section 
6 will be somewhat In the naturt of an afterthought. It will add an example 
of a text held together by Iconic honomorphlsm without semantic coherence — 
another type of pseudo-coherence. 



3. Examples of syntactic evidence of non- coherence 

3.1. Lack of formal agreement blocks a potential cross-reference 

(4) Susie went to London. Peter had known him for a long time. 

Susie and him disagree In gender: If we replace him with her, the text 
becomes coherent as such, without further contextual justification. This 
shows that formal agreement Is not always a cumbersome device merely In- 
creasing redundancies, as Jespersen liked to suggest. Agreement on the 
contrary has many useful functlonsHt helps us to group words Into constituents. 
It helps to trace chains of conference and cross-reference. It blocks 
undesirable references, and It enables a speaker or writer to vary his 
word-order patterns according to certain strategies, for Instance the 
requirements of rhythm and metre and thematic progression and emphasis. 
Latin poetry yields a host of examples where the opportunities of separating 
elements of the same constituent have been put to fine literary use. 

3.2. The relation of a reference to Its antecedent has to obey 
other rules governing anaphora and cataphora 

The syntactic correctness of anaphoric or cataphoric reference Is not 
only a matter of formal agreement as to number, gender, case, and person. 
Anaphoric and cataphoric references follow many other rules. Thus part of 
what has been called an 'anaphoric Island 1 cannot take an anaphoric 
reference. 'To breed sheep' may be semantlcally equivalent to 'being a 
sheepbreeder', but compare 

(5) Harry breeds sheep. He likes their smell. 

(6) *Harry Is a sheepbreeder. He likes their smell. 
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Many other relevant examples have been cited (e.g. by Grinder and Postal 
1971). The tightness of certain verb-adverbial combinations can alsr fce 
tested by anaphora: 

(7) Susie flew to Berlin. So did I. 

(8) Susie flew to Berlin yesterday. So did I this nomlng. 

(9) *5us1e flew to Berlin. So did I to London. 

So did I must thus refer, not to the verb flew alone but to flew *■ locative. 
Breachesof such rules provoke a lack of well-formedness, which need not. 
however, result In a complete lack of Interpretablllty: the sequences (6) 
and (9) would presumably be understood In spite of their deviance. 

3.3. Breaches against collocational restrictions (selection rules, 
agreement of semantic features) block the cross* reference, 
unless the result 1s acceptable as a metaphor or as a 
description of a deviant universe. 

(10) I have just bought a shirt. It studied at Oxford. 

The verb to study collocates with human subjects, and 1t would be absurd to 
accept a literal conference between shirt and Jt. Nor Is there. 1n this 
Instance, any obvious metaphorical Interpretation. Thus If (10) Is to be 
accepted at all, we must also accept a deviant universe running counter to 
our experience In that shirts can study at Oxford. Whether this kind of 
deviance Is explained In terms of syntactic or lexical models depends on 
our theory and approach. As long as we operate with a model permlttl^) 
explicit statements of collocational selection (for Instance, a ruU • > ng 
that verbs marked with the feature <4human> must have subjects marked with 
<+human> ) the deviance of (10) can be explained In overt, formal terms: 
This Is why breaches of collocational restrictions have been mentioned here; 
semantical ly they are akin to the examples given below In section 5. 

3.4. Discrepancies caused by polysemy or by homonymy block the 
cross-reference. 

If In a text one sentence uses one member of a polysemlc or homonymlc 
set, and another sentence uses another member of the set. and If the 
discrepancy Is evident In the text through a breach of collocational 
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restrictions or otherwise Inferred by the recipient, the cross-reference 
between these set Members Is blocked. For Instance 

(11) I nailed a board tightly over the hole. { The j^" 1 } made 
a wise decision. - 

(12) The hunter clobbered the seal, J 01 *!* 6 * J ** s «*Uched 
to the parchment with a red ribbon. 

The collocations and selection rules (nail a board / the board makes 
decisions* clobber a seal / attach a seal with a ribbon, cf. sect. 3.3.) 
show that board and board , seal and seal In fact cannot be cross-referential 
because they represent different subsets of the polysemlc or homonymlc sets. 
And this destroys the cohesion. 

3.5. The difference between referential meaning and metalinguistic 
meaning can weaken or block Intersententlal cross-reference 

(13) The cat was on the mat. Mat has three letters. 

In the first sentence, mat has the referential sense of 'rug 1 , 'carpet 1 
and refers to an object In the world of discourse. In the second sentence, 
however, mat Is an object for metalinguistic comment, meaning 'the word 
"mat* 1 . To what extent the sentences are connected Is a matter of 
discussion; In any case It Is obvious that the discourse has shifted from 
the world of things to the world of words. Note that, just as In 3.3. and 
3.4., the shift Is signalled by collocation. 

3.6. Shifts In generlclty can block or weaken the reference. 

In English, both the definite and the Indefinite article can have a generic 
function: The cat / a cat Is an animal , the cats / cats arc animals . It Is 
Interesting to see to what extent the shift from a generic to a specific 
or from a specific to a generic noun phrase affects a cross-referential tie. 
A few examples. 

(14) (a) A cat has four legs. My cat Is called Peckle. 

(b) My cat Is called Peckle. A cat has four legs. 

(c) The cat has four legs. My cat Is called Peckle. 

(d) My cat Is called Peckle. The cat has four legs. 
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(14d) can be read as a coherent text: my cat and the cat can be understood 
to be preferential, and here the cat readily has a non-generic reading 
(though one may wonder In the light of conversational maxims why the fact 
that Peckle has four legs Is worth mentioning: perhaps there were Invalid 
cats around?). In spite of the lack of pronominal Ization. In (14a-c). 
however, the Interpretation of the four legs - sentence Is primarily 
generic, and the Intersen tent lal tie Is therefore weaker. In other words: 
the tie between a generic and a specific noun phrase Is weaker than the tie 
between two generic or two specific noun phrases. This can also be seen In 

(15) (a) The cat Is a carnivore, f ^t^} also has shar P tC€ttu 

(b) The cat Is a carnivore. *It Is called Peckle. 

(c) Peckle Is my cat. The cat Is a tidy animal and can be completely 
housebroken. 

(16) Last night I saw two elks outside my cottage. In fact the elk Is 
multiplying alarmingly on my Island. 

(15b) Is comparatively strongly deviant because jt Is simultaneously the 
subject of an Individualizing complement Ms called Peckle) and preferential 
to a generic noun, the cat . In (15a) and (15c). the acceptability 1s better: 
In the former sequence, both sentences have a primarily generic reading, 
whereas In the latter, the cat Is a tidy animal may perhaps even allow a 
specific reading as referring to Peckle. Even In a generic reading such 
texts seem to allow generalizations advancing Inductively from a specific 
reference In one sentence to a generic one 1n the next. (16) seems perfectly 
acceptable, thanks also to the added references to numbers and locations 
which also tie the sentences to one another. 

3.7. A violation of normal patterns governing the placement of old 
or given, and new. Information can be Interpreted as a shift of 
referent and can thus weaken or annul the reference. 

The general rule Is that new discourse referents are Introduced Into 
: a text In the rheme; If there Is no chance of Introducing the rheme by 
hanging It onto a theme expressing old Information, special constructions 
(existential structures/etc.) must be used. Once a discourse referent has 
been Introduced Into the text. It counts as old Information. It would take 
us too far to spell out all the relevant mechanisms, and a very few 
examples must therefore suffice: 
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(17) (a) In the room there was a chair. It was blue, 
(b) *It was blue. In the room there was a chair. 

(18) (a) In Chicago I went to a clinic. The eye-doctor was good, 
(b) *The eye-doctor was good. In Chicago I went to a clinic. 

(19) (a) The parade lurched past. The drums were very loud. 

(b) The drums were very loud. The parade marched past. 

(c) Last Sunday I went to a parade. The drums were very loud. 

(d) *The drums were very loud. Last Sunday I went to a parade. 

In (17b), the deviance Is caused by the switching of places of the sentence 
Involving an existential structure Introducing a new referent, and the 
sentence with the anaphoric reference. Sentence (18a) Is similarly better 
than (18b) because a clinic Is new Information, as the Indefinite article 
shows, and because clinics have eye-doctors. A similar relation obtains 
between (19c) and (19d). Sequences (19a) and (19b) are both acceptable, 
because their order may reflect the order In which the observations were 
made and the way In which the sequence Is attached to Its textual and 
situational envelope. 

If of two potentially co-referential Items the latter does not only 
Identify the referent but also adds essential Information, the coreference 
Is weakened or annulled. Such a pattern runs counter to the basic principle 
that anaphoric themes should contain old rather than new Information. For 
Instance 

(20) (a) 7 I read a book last night. The absorbing novel was written by 

John Masters. 

(b) ? I read a book last night. The novel by John Masters was absorbing. 

(c) I read a book last night. It was an absorbing novel by John 
Masters. 

(d) I read a novel by John Masters last night. It was absorbing. 
8ut compare 

(21) Last night I listened to 8enny Goodman. The King of Swing still 
sounded great. 

The reason why (21) Is a better sequence than (20a) or (20b) Is that 8enny 
Goodman Is, uniquely, known as the King of Swing, whereas a book Is not 
necessarily the absorbing novel or the novel by John Masters : these 




phrases add essential Information. Like all proper nouns, Benny Goodman Is 
definite, whereas a book Is an Indefinite noun. For correct Interpretation 
of sequences such as (21), we must of course recognize the referential 
Identity of the noun phrases Involved. 

3.8. An unmotivated shift In style can weaken the cohesion. 
In a text such as 

(22) (a) This Promotion and Tenure Document In Its totality and as approved 
In Its final form by the Committee shall be distributed to all 
members of the faculty, who shall cast their votes by secret 
ballot, the official tally being released to the Committee only 
after all votes have been received. And If you don't catch enough 
votes, you've had It. 

As one result of shifts of style Is to signal a break between text units or 
texts, a shift of this kind suggests a discontinuity In the cohesion pattern, 
even though the text makes good pragmatic sense. Thus the second sentence of 
(22) reads rather like somebody's commentary to the rule stated In 
officialese In the first sentence, and not like a direct continuation of 
the statute. The cohesion would be tighter had the style shift been 
motivated, as In 

(22) (b) ... Only after all votes have been received." To this, Professor 

Smith had added a marginal cotment In his spidery hand: "And If you 
don't catch enough votes, you've had It." 

3.9. Thus breaches against rules of agreement, anaphora and collocation, 
Including discrepancies caused by polysemy or homonymy, referential and ' 
metalinguistic meaning, shifts of gen er1 city, violations of normal patterns 
of given and new Information, and shifts In style all suffice to Impair or 
annul the connectivity between juxtaposed sentences. These Instances have 
been grouped together because the signals of non-connection could be 
labelled as syntactic In the wide sense: concord, selection rules, the 
distinction between generic and specific meaning, and the treatment of old 
and new Information are all concerns of syntax. (To what extent stylistic 
shifts are matters of syntax depends on what kind of syntax we wish to adopt.) 
In terms of wider referential and pragmatic coherence rather than syntactic 
cohesion, however, there Is another way of summarizing the semantic effect 
of these breaches of normal cohesion patterns. And this Is the observation 
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that sentences that fall to cohere refer to different possible worlds, to 
different universes of discourse* A lack of concord establishes a non-unity 
of a potential referent and refers the non-concordant elements to different 
worlds* Collocations assign different "members of horaonymlc or polyseralc sets 
Into different worlds* Shifts of generlclty move the discourse from the 
world of specific referents to the generic world or vice versa* And contra- 
dictions of patterns of old and new Information also assign sentences to 
different worlds: If of two potentially coreferent phrases the first Is 
marked as old and the second as new Information, these phrases cannot refer 
to the sane referent: the two referents must exist 1n different worlds* 



4* Pragmatic Indication of non-coherence 

In the following types of Instances. It would be more difficult to 
explain the difference between the worlds referred to In terms of formal 
syntax, at least within the current confines of syntax. Should we conceive 
of a syntax capable of formalizing for Instance matters of time shift and 
of causality, these Instances could have been listed In section 3* 

4*1* Shift of referent, appearing as time shift, can weaken the 
reference. 

(221) (a) Next week I shall buy a Ford. The car In which President Wilson 
rode down the Champs Elysftes was black. 

If we hear or read this text today and know that President Wilson's heyday 
In Paris was In 1919. we are left wondering what Is the connection between 
the modern Ford and President Wilson's car. In such Instances we need a 
connection between the referents. The mere connection between Ford and car 
Is not sufficient to establish a proper cross-reference. The coherence 
Improves decisively through the addition of a connection, for Instance In 
causal terms: 

(221) (b) Next week I shall buy a Ford. The car In which President Wilson 
rode down the Champs Elysftes was black. Therefore I think I shall 
try to get a black Ford because I have always admired Wilson and 
I too want to drive down the Champs ElysGes In a black car. 

Though eccentric, such a text Is perfectly coherent. 
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4.2. Explicit or Implicit contradiction makes sentences refer to 

Incompatible possible worlds, and the text becomes pragmatically 
unacceptable. 

In texts such as 

(23) (a) I have a blue-eyed wife. She has brown eyes, 
(b) Hy dog Is a collie. It Is a German shepherd. 

the contradiction blocks the coreference: In the same universe of discourse 
a person cannot have both blue and brown eyes, a dog cannot be both a collie 
and a German shepherd. Note once again, however, that the receiver of such 
a text is apt to look for metaphorlc Interpretations: blue-eyed In (23a) 
might thus be taken to mean 'Innocent' or 'optimistic' , which would Improve 
the acceptability of the text. 

The contradiction can also be Implicit and embedded In an Implication 
or presupposition, as In 

(24) (a) John had drunk all the wine. Suddenly he poured It on the floor. 

(b) There were three nude girls on the beach. After half an hour 
they all took their skirts off. 

Once John had drunk all the wine, he could hardly pour It on the floor 
(vomit Instead of pour would Improve the text); once the girls were nude, 
they had no skirts to take off. Here too, then, sentences lack coherence 
If they obviously refer to Incompatible worlds. 

Similarly, the cross-reference Is destroyed In Instances such as 

(25) (a) 77 I wish I could afford a car. It Is red. 

(b) *I haven't got a car. It Is red. 

(c) 7 I hoped to catch a fish. It was an enormous tuna. * 

(25a-b) both begin by referring to a wprld where I have no car, and go on 
assigning qualities to this non-existent object. (25c) Is a better text 
because one can hope to catch a specific kind of fish; In (25a). a car does 
not change Its price according to colour, so that red seems Irrelevant to 
the speaker's desires. 

Disambiguation of references can actually take place on pragmatic 
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grounds In Instances such as 

(26) Last night 1 was watching the old tv-fllm showing an astronaut Jumping 
about on the moon. I was also babysitting with Peter. Actually he was 
also driving a Jeep between the cratsrs. 

He In the third sentence must refar to the astronaut rather than to Peter: 
astronauts drive Jeeps between craters, whereas boys who still need baby- 
sitters do not. In choosing an antecedent for an anaphoric reference we 
thus reckon with pragmatic probabilities and possible worlds. We do not 
have to choose the nearest antecedent that satisfies the requirements of 
formal concord. Rather we match the text against a set of possible worlds 
and assign the antecedent according to the Interpretation which best fits 
the most likely world. In terms of Martin Joos's semantic axiom number one, 
we choose the Interpretation that makes an Item maximally predictable and 
thus maximally redundant* and minimally surprising (Joos 1972). This Is a 
general phenomenon observable In* for Instance, 

(27) (a) John said that Peter had told him that the professor had praised 

his thesis. 

(b) John boasted that Peter had told him that the professor had 
praised his thesis. 

In (27a). hj_s Is ambiguous unless we know who wrote the thesis. In (27b), 
we can disambiguate his If we know something about the relations between 
John and Peter. If John has no reason to feel proud of Peter's doings, his 
must refer to John; If, however. John has good reasons to be proud of what 
Peter does (If. for Instance. John Is Peter's father or teacher), the 
sentence Is still ambiguous. What we do In Interpreting such sentences Is 
that we match the semantic pattern Indicated by boast (which Involves a 
person's mentioning something he Is proud of — perhaps unduly —to 
another person) against the various possible worlds that arise out of 
different Interpretations of the text. The best fit between the configuration 
of roles Implied by boast and one of the possible worlds of the text 
decides which Interpretation we prefer. (See further Enkvlst 1976.) 

If two sentences are connected by a causality relation they can cohere 
without further overt cohesion markers. Compare 

(28) (a) It was cold. Susan was wearing her thickest fur-coat, 
(b) It was cold. Susan was In a filthy mood. 
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(c) It was cold. Susan was lisping as usual. 
The causality can be made clear by causal subordination: 

(28) (a 1 ) It was cold, which made Susan wear her thickest fur-coat, 
(a") Susan was wearing her thickest fur-coat because It was cold. 
(b 1 ) It was cold which caused Susan's being In a filthy mood, 
(b") Susan was In a filthy mood because It was cold. 

(c 1 ) It was cold which could be noticed In Susan's lisping as usual, 
(c") Susan was lisping as usual because It was cold. 

(28a'-a") are all right because we all know worlds In which It Is rational 
to wear furs against the cold. {ZBV-b 9 ) may be acceptable because we know, 
or can Imagine, worlds In which people hate the cold. But (28c'-c") are 6dd: 
experience tells us that people lisp Irrespective of the temperature. This 
Is the reason why (28a) Is the most acceptable, (28c) the least acceptable 
of the texts under (28). We can, then, test causal ties between sentences 
by subordination and by matching the resulting possible world with the world 
of the discourse. 

When speaking about the connection between possible worlds and Inter- 
sentential coherence we should, finally, remember that certain texts— In 
absurd drama for Instance —use abnormal patterns as symptoms of the world's 
crazlness. Statements such as 

(29) (a) I always buy my vegetables In the market because there they are 

more expensive. 

(b) Thelma was wearing her thinnest summer dress because It was cold. 

may be effective precisely because they break the usual patterns of causality 
and suggest possible worlds different from the everyday, just as poets such 
as e.e. cunnings achieved peculiar effects by adopting a syntax different 
from the usual. 



5. Borderline cases 



So far, then, we have been able to spot the lack of connection between 
two sentences for one of two reasons. Either there has been a lack of / 
syntactic connectivity, or the kind of lack of pragmatic plausablllty where 
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the sentences do not simultaneously fit Into one and the same possible world. 
All of these Instances have presented some syntactic or pragmatic evidence 



But there are also Instances In which such direct evidence of non- 
connectivity does not exist* and where direct evidence of connectivity Is 
also lacking. For instances 

(30) The student's lesson was criticized by the Inspector. 
Whenever the Islanders did the author a service, they 
expected him to make them a gift. 

I have chosen these particular sentences on purpose to Illustrate my point: 
whether two neighbouring sentences connect or not, when there Is not explicit 
evidence for or against, depends on the Interpreter and on his Interpretation 
of the message. We are all familiar with private and semi-private language, 
for Instance between colleagues or within a family, which Is transparent to 
those In the know, and completely opaque to outsiders. For Instance, to 
quote a piece of actual domestic dialogue from my own home, 

(31) Tua: "Peckle refused again.* 

Nils: "Oh damn. Where are the gloves?" 

To capture the connection one must know that Peckle the cat was supposed to 
take penicillin, which he disliked; experience had taught us the wisdom of 
using gloves when gently persuading him to take his medicine. To an outsider 
such a dialogue might well seem Incoherent, however clear It Is to those In 
the know. 

When hearing such a message, the receiver assumes that this Interlocutor 
obeys the conversational maxims accepted as normal behaviour. The message Is 
expected to make sense. Therefore the receiver does his utmost to extract a 
maximum of meaning out of the text. And the extraction of meaning Involves 
tracing intersentential links. Thus when we are exposed to a text such as 
(30), we at once begin trying to maximize Its meaning. We test a number of 
hypotheses: perhaps the student had said that the Islanders always refused 
gifts? Perhaps this statement Is what the Inspector criticized? Perhaps the 
Inspector was an Islander and did the student a good turn by criticizing 
him and therefore deserved a gift? Only If all such attempts at forming 
hypotheses about possible cohesion patterns fall, or If the hypotheses are 
disproved by what comes next, do we give up and dismiss the text as Incoherent 
•Text (30), the reader may wish to know, was a Juxtaposition of two unconnected 



of non-connectivity. 
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sentences picked at random out of an anthology: they had no connection In 
their original context. But this Is Irrelevant. What matters 1$ whether 
we, as receivers of the message (30), succeed In finding the sentences 
Interlinked or not. 

Often a receiver Is prompted to look for metaphor 1c Interpretations 
to extract paxlraal sense from, and to find cohesive ties In, a text. This 
Is true between sentences as well as within the sentence. Compare 

(32) (a) Before 1968, twice two was four. 

(b) Before 1968, a number of things were always true. Twice two was 
four. 

Here before 1S68 clashes with our knowledge that twice two Is always four, 
even though In (b) there Is an obvious tie between number of things were 
always true and twice two Is four . We are therefore compelled to a meta- 
phorical reading where twice two was four stands for something like •the 
world was still a rational and orderly place 1 . 



6. Iconic homomorphlsm as pseudo-coherence 

Finally, at a different level of linguistic structure, there are 
Instances where a text gains In cohesion thanks to a formal Isomorphism 
which Is not backed up by semantic coherence. That 1s, ^ w o neigh- 
Dourlng sentencesare phonetically or 
syntactical! y Isomorphic, but f a 1 1 t o 
cohere semantical 1y. 

(33) I went to town to see my dearest Sue. 
On Daddy's desk 1t saw a tube or glue. 

These two sentences are metrically Isomorphic and share a rhyme. Even so, 
as such they do not even qualify as doggerel verse because they have no 
apparent semantic or cross -referential connection. At best they might come 
from different parts of the same poem, or then the first line might end and 
thfe second begin a section of a poem. There are also Instances of syntactic 
isomorphism: 

(34) The big bad wolf ate the pretty little baby. 

The sumptuous four-poster bed dominated the blue-curtained master > 
bedroom. . .; 
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Both sentences have Identical structures at one level of syntactic 
description: both consist of the ♦ two qualifiers ♦ substantive ♦ transitive 
verb ♦ the ♦ two qualifiers + substantive. Without additional clues, such 

i- an Isomorphism alone Is not enough to establish cession or coherence. It Is 
another matter that contextual Isomorphisms of these kinds my Increase the 

V acceptability of sentence patterns that might seem odd without such 
justification. For Instance* 

(35) ? To me the book she will not give. 

looks odd In Isolation because of Its highly marked thematic structure 
Involving double topical Ization. But In the couplet 

(36) To me the book she will not give: 

She thinks I should not read but live. 

Its acceptability Improves. Now there Is a motive for the choice of the 
• highly marked sentence pattern. 

7. Conclusion 

The examples cited here have supported the view that total coherence Is 
i not only a matter of cohesion on the textual surface. If a text Is to be 
■ : well formed It must have semantic coherence as well as sufficient signals 
of surface cohesion to enable the receiver to capture the coherence. And 
v. there are pragmatic constraints on this semantic coherence. In semantic 
terms one could suggest that a text Is understood to be coherent If Its 
j;/v, sentences conform to the picture of one single possible world in the 
/•experience or imagination of the receiver, and If this pragmatic unity Is 
: adequately signalled on the textual surface. Adequately, that Is, for the 
receiver to grasp the connections, including lexical cross-re'ferences, and 
to build up the corresponding world picture. Thus mere mechanical linking 
of neighbouring sentences, as In (1), is not enough. If not supported by 
a pragmatir coherence the result Is mere pseudo-coherence, not full 
coherence. 

In conclusion It is proper to stress that here I have b.!eff M pr1r**i1y 
concerned with coherence as a qualitative concept: either t o sentence* 
cohere or they do not. Even so, I have been compelled to d stlnguiSh between 
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degrees of coherence. Some sentences and texts are Intuitively felt to 
cohere pore strongly, others more weakly, and some not at all. This leads 
us to the problem of measuring degrees of coherence In a text. Is It In 
fact possible to rank texts on a scale of cohesive tightness? Intuitively, 
yes: some texts seem closely argued, tight, and logically strict, whereas 
others are loose, rambling, and lacking 1n logic. Here I can only remind 
the reader that there are. In theory, two major approaches to measuring 
degrees of cohesion In texts. One Is based on ellcltatlon: we ask groups 
of suitably selected people to rank texts according to their Impressions 
of their coherence. (The minimum group In ellcltatlon experiments Is, of 
course, the linguist himself.) In practice, this turns out to be an 
exercise more like rhetorical or literary criticism than strict 
linguistics. The other approach presupposes an ability of tracing cohesive 
devices In a text and of classifying and counting them (for an attempt 
restricted to surface cohesion, see Buxblnder and Rosanov 1975). 
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1. What Is textual cohesion? 

The study of textua* cohesion has recently attracted much Interest 
among linguists/The goal of this study has roughly been a method of 
determining what constitutes a wel Wormed, coherent text. Particular 
Interest has been directed towards questions such as the following ones: 
How can a coherent text be distinguished from an Incclherent one? What kind 
of elements can serve as coenestfve links between the sentences In a well- 
formed text? Can cohesion fee rciswred by counting connective links? What 
connective links have to be present for a text to be perceived as natural 
and coherent, and what links can be present In an Incoherent text? 

It Is my Impression that the concept of connective link Is a fruitful 
one, but that it should not be too narrowly defined. A connective link Is 
not always a relation between well -defined parts of the sentences In the 
text, e.g. two Identical words. The link can also be a relation between 
entire sentences, or rather, between propositions. We also have to distin- 
guish between a symptom and a cause of cohesion. It appears to mo that an 
Identity relation between two noun phrases, hyponymy, antonymy etc., 
generally are merely symptoms of cohesion, and that the real causes are the 
connective links between the propositions In the text. Such connective links 

;;V ,,, ; . ;" |I3I! *. ' ''\'[y-- . 
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give a text factual cohesion, or coherence. 

When several sentences are Intuitively felt to have the same topic, 
they normally can be said to build up a common discourse universe. A 
particular sentence, for example, elaborates the picture of the world giver? 
1n the preceding sentences; this Is a typical example of factual cohesion. 
A particular individual In the discourse universe already specified Is 
pointed out and some new Information Is given about him, e.g. his relation 
to some new individual, who Is thereby Introduced Into the discourse 
universe. The elaboration of the old discourse unlv-rse thus Involves a 
repetition of the mention of a previously mentioned individual • 

But the mere repetition of a noun phrase Is not &m&* to give a text 
factual cohesion. It is also required that the proposition* of the text are 
comparable in some respect, or that they together form sn argument or a chain 
of events which normally occur together. It Is quite common that several 
propositions In a text are examples of the same general rule or enable the 
reader to draw the same Inference. This Is generally referred to as 
•reading between the lines'. If two sentences form a seemingly Incoherent 
text, but enable the reader to draw a common Inference, the text will aqulre 
more coherence than expected. 

2. An analysis of a text 

This preliminary discussion of the causes of textual cohesion 1s rather 
vague, and I shall therefore present a more detailed discussion of tht 
factual cohesion In a specific text. The object of the analysis Is the 
first 29 sentences of a children's book 1n Swedish. •Hugo och Josefln" by 
Maria Gripe. The entire text Is given In an appendix. Here I give the 
English translation alone, sentence by sentence, followed by rather detailed 
counts on each sentence. In spite of Us simple discourse universe and the 
low age of Its Intended public, the text makes use of quite complicated 
cohesive devices. 

Title: Hugo and Josefln 

Two Individuals are Introduced: one presumably male and the other 
female. This guess Is motivated by our knowledge of the language and of the 
relevant world. Items called Hugo are normally male living creatures, and 
Items called Josefin female, although this Is not absolutely necessary. 
Since we know that the text Is taken from a children's book, we may also 
guess that Hugo Is a boy and Josefln a girl, since the main characters In 
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children's books often are children, and since the title normally refers to 
the main characters. However, this second guess Is much more uncertain than 
the first one. This Illustrates how we establish the Identity of the 
Individuals In the discourse universe, assigning to them various properties 
with varying likelihood, varying degrees of e x p e c t a n c y . Only 
explicitly mentioned properties are certain; other properties are merely 
expectable, or predictable, and can be corrected as the Interpretation of 
the text proceeds. 

(1) They are on their way to the roll-call at school. Kimmy and Josefln. 

A spatio-temporal scene Is presupposed, although It Is not further 
specified, and In this scene two Individuals are said to be moving towards 
a destination. One of them. Josefln. has been mentioned before, and It Is 
therefore natural to relate the other Individual to her; Mummy Is then 
interpreted as Josefln's mother. Another possible Interpretation would be 
the narrator's mother. Some readers will be aware of this, thus forming 
alternative expectancies, alternative pictures of 
the world of the text. Other readers will probably overlook this possibility, 
since the narrator Is not explicitly mentioned In the text. The Interpreta- 
tion 'Josef In' s mother' also gets further support In the sentence; mothers 
often follow their children to school when they start first grade. This 
sentence then enables the reader to form a host of expectancies: It is mid- 
August (i.e. the beginning of the Scandinavian school year). Josefln Is 
about 7 years old. going to her first day at school. Later on. we shall see 
that these expectancies are confirmed, and this confirmation serves as a 
cohesive device. 

The text starts In medlas res. The scene Is not described, and the 
destination of the movement described Is referred to In Swedish by a noun 
phrase with a definite article, which should Indicate that It Is previously 
known. Similarly the Individuals are referred to by they., which has to be 
specified by a dislocated ""rfiMtka Humny and Josefln. to be under- 
standable at all. The start In medlas res Is perhaps made possible by the 
fact that the previous experience of the reader provides him with a ready 
frame Into which he can place the content of the sentence: a girl on her way 
to her first day at school. This ready frame also provides the many expec- 
tancies mentioned In the last paragraph. 

(2) It Is a beautiful day. the cicadas are playing In the grass, and the 
• wind Is making a rustling uound. " 
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This sentence Is automatically understood as describing the scene 
presupposed In the first sentence, on the basis of what could be formulated 
as the principle of the continued scene: 
when possible, a sentence will be understood as specifying the same scene 
and topical referent as the preceding sentence. The consequence of the 
principle 1s a cohesive link between the sentences. It seems that the reader 
will always try to find cohesive links between the sentences of a text, and 
the continued-scene principle Is one way of supplying cohesion, when no 
explicit cohesive link Is given. 

Although the three clauses In sentence (2) do not share any common noun 
phrase, there are quite strong cohesive links between them. If It Is a 
beautiful day In the summer, cicadas are quite likely to play and the wind 
1s very likely to make a rustling sound. The clauses are not only compatible 
with each other (I.e. It Is possible for the clauses to simultaneously 
express true propositions). It 1s also likely that they are true simultaneous- 
ly; there Is an expectancy relation between them, which strengthens the 
cohesion of the passage. Simultaneously, a cohesive link to the preceding 
sentence Is created, since this kind of weather Is quite likely to occur In 
mid-August, when school starts/Observe that the reference of an expectancy 
relation need not always be two 'overt 1 sentences, but that It also can hold 
between an overt sentence and an expected one, I.e. a sentence which Is not 
explicitly mentioned, only Implied. Nevertheless, this expectancy relation 
will serve to Increase the cohesion of the passage. 

The expectancies are often extremely subtle and uncertain. In sentence 

(2) , the fact that cicadas are mentioned might suggest that Josefln Is 
walking/ since otherwise she would not have heard the cicadas. This 

[. presupposes that the text Is In some sense written from Josefln's point of 
view, that the speaker's empathy lies with Josefln. This Is not an 
unreasonable assumption, since Josefln's mother seems to be mentioned as 
Mummy, I.e. Is Identified by her relation to Josefln, not by an Independent 
description. A consistent point of view also functions as a cohesive device. 

(3) Josefln wears a bow In her hair and on her feet new shoes, red — 
p:-'y quite shining. 

Here the established discourse universe Is further elaborated. A known 
Individual, Josefln, Is being described, and this creates a cohesive link 
to the title and to sentence (1). But the whole sentence also expresses a 
predictable fact. Girls going to their first day at school often wear this 
type of clothes and this strengthens the cohesive link to sentence (1). 
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Furthermore, the bow and the shoes are parallel Instances of fine clothing, 
which In turn creates a cohesive link within the sentence. 

(4) There Is a light wind— now and then she roust make sure that the bow 
Is as It should be. 

The beginning of this sentence repeats the end of sentence (2), or 
rather, mentions one of Its presuppositions: If there Is a sound made by 
the wind, there must be a wind. This Is an obvious cohesive link. The 
function of this repetition seems to be to remind the reader of a fact which 
serves as a point of connection for the rest of the sentence. The relation 
between the beginning and the end of the sentence Is one of expectancy: if 
there Is a wind, it Is likely to ruffle Josefln's hair and bow, and If that 
happens, Joseffn Is likely to 'Jie to It that the bow Is kept tidy. This pre- 
supposes, however, that Josefln Is a nice girl who wants to be tidy. This 
Information can therefore be r.^ast between the lines. A reader who wants to 
maximize the cohesion of the fw.$; will automatically supply this Information. 

(5) There Is dust on the road and she must all the time see that her shoes 
do not get dust on them. 

Here, the road can be regarded as a given discourse referent. However, 
this does not guarantee that the sentence coheres with its context. More 
Important Is the expectancy relation between the first clause of the 
sentence and the rest, The mechanism Is here exactly parallel to the one In 
sentence (5), and this Iconic resemblance also serves as a cohesive link. 
But I think that the main function of the Iconic relationship Is to 
emphasize the Information given In the related sentences. Much more 
Important for the cohesion Is the fact that sentences (4) and (5) have a 
conwon Implication: Josefln Is a good girl. The sentences have a common 
purpose. 

(6) As they approach the school, other mothers and other children are . 
coming from all directions. 

It is of course an expected fact that Mummy and Josefln will approach 
the school, given that they are on their way to the roll-call there. There- 
fore, sentence (1) links to sentence (6). Given our knowledge of the world. 
It Is also to be expected that other mothers and other children will be 
coming there. A further similarity between the new Individuals on the one 
hand and Josefln and her mother on the other Is that they all come In pairs; 
however/ this is not essential for the cohesion of the passage. What Is more 
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Important Is that they are likely to occur together In the same situation. 

(7) All of then look a little solemn. 

This sentence adds new information on given discourse referents. Observe, 
however, that the seriousness of the mothers and the children Is not unex- 
pected, given our knowledge about similar situations. 

(8) All of them have the same destination., 

This sentence 1s almost a truism, given the preceding sentences. If 
children and their mothers are converging on a day when there 1s a roll- 
call at school. It Is most likely that they are on their way to the roll- 
call. Strictly speaking, it need not be so, but the reader's tendency to 
maximize the cohesion In a text almost Inevitably leads him to this conclu- 
sion. The sentence 1s therefore totally expectable, though not predictable 
In the sense that no other sentence could have taken Its place, which could 
have happened perfectly well. 

The function of sentence (8) seems to be to emphasize the Importance 
of the destination/and to suggest that the Individuals Involved are 
thinking about this destination rather Intensely, which might be the reason 
for their solemn appearance. This therefore constitutes a causal cohesive 
link between sentences (8) and (7). 

(9) The school. 

Gives further emphasis to the destination. 

(10) Almost everyone says "Good morning* to Mummy. 

This sentences gives new Information about the given discourse referents 
although It Is not totally unexpectable. It also Implies something which Is 
not explicitly stated; the sensitive Interpreter might observe that It Is 
only the other people who say "Good morning*, while Josefln's mother Is 
passive. This might suggest that Josefln's mother Is of higher social rank 
than the other people, since In this culture a person of lower rank should 
greet a person of higher rank, and this expectation will be confirmed later 
on. It Is harder to guess why some of the people did not greet Oosefin's 
mother (n.b. Almost everyone... ). 

(11) They recognize her because she Is married to Daddy Father, who Is 
the parson of the church. 

This sentence connects with the preceding one-- Mummy's high social 
rank Is confirmed. Furthermore, this social position makes It expectable 
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that she will be recognized* and this expectancy further strengthens the 
cohesion of the text. In the Swedish text Pappa Far (Daddy Father) Is 
spelled with capitals, unlike mamma (Mummy). This can be taken to express 
either admiration or a solemn relationship betveen Josefln and her father. 

(12) Then Josefln curtseys and the strange mothers push their children, 
so that they too curtsey and bow to Mummy. 

This sentence describes a rather expectable ceremony, but some inter- 
esting observations can be made. Josefln drops a curtsey voluntarily, while 
the other children are almost forced to do so. However, Josefln 1 s be- 
haviour Is quite expected, since we know from sentences (3) and (4) that 
Josefln Is a good girl. The new Implication Is that the other children are 
not as good as Josefln. 

(13) Everyone Is very polite today. 

This sentence Is In a way a summary of sentences (10) and (12). However, 
It seems somewhat Ironic, since not all the people had greeted them and 
since the children are polite only upon request. It also suggests that they 
are not equally polite at other times, which further stresses the fact that 
the day of the roll-call Is a solemn one — cf. the description of Josefln *s 
clothes. 

(14) Josefln has seen some of the children before, but does not know 
anybody. 

Rather unexpected Information Is here given sboiit the relation between 
Josefln and the other children. He can observe a gulf between Josefln and 
the other children, which was In fact already suggested In sentence (12). 
The good girl, Josefln, does not know the bad children. 

(15) Many of them have teased her, and called her old-fashioned, but now 
there Is nothing like that to be heard. 

Again, It is expectable that the bad children might have teased the 
good girl. There Is, then, a weak cohesive link to sentences (12) and (14). 
Similarly, It Is quite expectable that the solemn situation and the 
presence of their mothers will prevent the children from teasing her now. 
This links the sentence to sentences (7), (12), (13), etc. 

(16) They all walk quietly beside their mothers. 

This sentence Is parallel to the last clause of the preceding sentence 
and Is connected to the same sentences as that sentence. It Is quite to be 
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I P expected that their mothers, and the solemn situation — perhaps the thought 
R;-;'.' of a gloomy future at school — make the children keep quiet. 

(17) The mothers talk to each other, but the children do not say a word. 
The latter part of the sentence repeats the preceding one, but here 
S ; the opposition between grown-ups and children Is made clearer. 
% (18) Although they know each other and play every day In the village, they 
behave like total strangers now. 

Here the opposition between Josef In and the other children Is 
' Indirectly confirmed. The other children are t$ti to know each other, but 
y. In sentence (14) we learnt that Josef In doeu Mi *now the other children, 
£ The good girl Josef In, and the well-behaved grown-ups, are thereby almost 
£:.Cput Into the same category, since they are both contrasted with the children 
..The latter part of the sentence further emphasizes their solemn appearance. 

(19) They Just stare at each other. 

The sentence repeats the theme of the passage — the silence of the 
{: children, due to the gravity of the situation. ' • 

S (20) There goes Edvln Pettersson with his sturtly mother. 

A new paragraph Is Introduced, and one of the pairs Introduced In 
^sentence (6) Is picked out. 

§; (21) Usually he Is the horror of the villagers — but tfte pride of the 
children. 

This sentence contains unexpected Information on a given Individual, 
ft but the opposition between the grown-ups and the children which was 
suggested In sentences (12) and (17) Is further emphasized. 

^ ; (22) A little savage that nobody Is safe from. 

The sentence elaborates the first part of sentence (21). Here the 
point of view seems to have shifted from Josefln to the villagers. This 
!; fact further strengthens the affinity between Josef In and grown-ups which 
p has been hinted at before. He can also observe that the pejorative word 
V vllde , 1 savage 1 , coheres with the Irony In sentence (13). 
^ ■ (23) A rumpled forelock that can be seen everywhere. 
|T This description fits the picture of a rascal which was sketched In 

gr< : ; ;; the two preceding sentences. 
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(24) Today he Is standing there somewhat shyly, slicked down with water, 
and pale* 

This sentence Is parallel to sentences (7) and (16-19). The only 
difference Is that here just one Individual, not the whole group. Is said 
to be shy and quiet. The sentence emphasizes the contrast between the day 
of the roll-call and other days. This Is a cannon purpose for many sentences 
In the passage* 

(25) Dejectedly he glares at the other small ragamuffins In the gang, also 
newly scrubbed. 

The sentence Is parallel to the preceding one, but also re-Introduces 
the other children Into the focus of attention. We can also observe the 
pejorative words frflna , 'ragamuffins 1 , and nyskurade , 'newly scrubbed', 
which form a cohesive link to the word vllde . 'savage', in sentence (22). 

(26) Nobody says a word. 

The sentence repeats sentence (17). 

(27) Everything Is full of solemnity on this day. 

The sentence almost repeats sentence (7), and re-emphasizes th* 
gravity of the situation. 

' (28) The high school-gates are wide open. 

A fact like this Is quite to be expected on a day when school starts. 
(More Informative Is the presupposition that the sctool had gates at all!) 
It Is justified to mention this Information because this focusses the 
attention of the reader on the destination of the movement mentioned In 

S*$t«sces (1) and (8). 

(29) my walk throygh them. 

ffe* destination Is reached. 

3* Conclusion 

Let us now summarize our observations. The text receives much of Its 
coherence from the fact that It describes a single event (with some small 
excursions): a group of children are walking to their first day at school, 
accompanied by their mothers. Given this situational background, almost all 
the facts of the story are to be e x p e c t e d — I.e. In such a V 
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situation It is quite normal for such things to happen. This Is a substan- 
tial source for the coherence of the text. It should be observed that the 
expectancy relation does not always hold between facts explicitly mentioned 
In the text. What can be read between the lines Is often very Important for 
the cohesion of the text. Two sentences can for Instance have the same 
expectations, which Itself will serve as a cohesive link between them. In 
fact, the reader seems to have a tendency to look for such Implicit cohesive 
ties In order to maximize the coherence of the text. The need for coherence 
leads him to read between the lines. 

But the expectancy of the sentences of a text Is of course not the 
only way of giving coherence to the text, perhaps not even a necessary 
Ingredient. We can also observe In our example how a rather primitive and 
simple discourse universe 1s gradually expanded Into a more elaborate one. 
New Individuals related to the old ones are Introduced, and more Information 
on these Individuals Is given. A discourse referent already given normally 
serves as a point of connection for the new Information. This also gives 
the text coherence, especially If the new Information Is expectable against 
the background of the old discourse universe. But the expansions are seldom 
arbitrary and do not go In any direction. The text should also make a 
principled choice between the expected expansions In order to be coherent. 
In our example, many of the sentences collaborate to give a picture of the 
social relations between the Individuals on the scene and of their 
attitude to the school. The sentences of the text often enable the reader 
to draw some Inference - e.g. sentence (5) makes Mm think that Oosefln 1s 
a good girl. Such an Inference 1s often essential to the coherence of the 
text, and can then be called a pur p o s e . A common purpose for 
several sentences In the text serves as a very strong cohesive device. 

There are several types of cohesion.. In thfs paper, I have concen- 
trated on one type/factual cohesion or coherence. It can be defined as a 
relation between the propositions of a text — the propositions form 
together a story or an argument which Is consistent with our expectations, 
formed on the basis of our previous experience. It should not be confused 
with the presence of c o h e s i o n mar k e r s , such as the 
occurrence of repetition, antonyms, hyponyms, conjunctional adverbs, pro- 
nouns etc. These cohesion markers are neither a necessary, nor a sufficient 
condition for factual cohesion. They are just symptoms of.U. 
The cohesion markers are partly an automatic consequence of the factual 
cohesion, partly a deliberate result of the speaker's wish to bring out 
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clearly the coherence of the text and give It emphasis. 

We can also speak of situational cohesion, 
which arises when a set of sentences are uttered In the same speech act. 
Here the factors of the speech situation are kept constant: speaker, time, 
place, probably also listener, medium and code. The unity of the speech 
situation gives a certain Impression of cohesion, which can be marked by 
special cohesion markers, such as the occurrence of words with the same 
stylistic flavour, sentences with roughly the same complexity, a uniform 
voice level, etc, 

A special type of cohesion marker Is Iconic cohesion, 
I.e. similarity between text units on the level of expression. It Is 
manifested In rhyme and meter, the repetition of sentence patterns or other 
syntactic units. Such Iconic cohesion does not give coherence to a text, 
but It can serve to emphasize a similarity on the level of contents. In 
fact, all factual cohesion can probably be reduced to similarity between 
propositions on the level of contents. The similarity can take the form of 
having a common purpose, being expected to be true In the same situation, 
being elaborations of the same discourse universe. 
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APPENDIX 

The beginning of Hugo och Josef In by Karia Grip*. 

(1) De Ir pi vMg till uppropet i skolan, mrm och Joeefin. 

iV Det Mr en vacker dag, eyraorna spelar 1 griset och vinden auaar. 

(3) Joaefln har roeett 1 hiret och pa fotterna nya ekor, r6da ~ alldelea 
blanka. (4) pet blieer litet — di och da slate hon kinna after att eoeetten 
aitter aoa den ska. 

CS) Det daaaar pa vSgen och hon aiete idellgen ae till ekorr^ *'J de inte 
fir daaai pa aig. ' 

|6) Nir de niraar aig skolan, koaaer frJin alia hftll andUi - och andra 

barn. (7) Alia aer litet hogtidllga ut. (8) Alia har jasena Ml. p , Skolan. 

(10) Niatan alia hklaar pi aaama. (11) De kinner igen henne fr£ att hon ir 
gift aed Pappa Far, aoai Mr prist i kyrkan. (12) Da niger Joeefin, och de fria- 
aande aaaaorna puffar pi aina barn, a* de ockai niger och bockar for »ani. 
(13) Alia ir aycket artiga idag. 

(14) Joaefin har aett en del av barnen forut, sen k Inner ingen. (151 Manga 
har retat henne, kallat henne gaaaalaodig, aen nu h6re inte nagot aidant. 
(16) Alia gir tyata bredvid aina uanr. (17) Maaaorna praUr a*d varandrs, 
aen barnen eiger inte ett ord. (18) Faat de kinner varann och leker var dag i 
byn, beter de fig alldelea aoa frialingar nu. (1?) De bara atirrar pi varann. 

(20) Dir git Edvin Petteraaon aed ain atadlga aaaaa. (21) X vanliga fall 
ir han bybornas ekrick — awn bybarnena atolthet* (22) Bn liten vilde aoa ingen 
gir aiker f6r. (23) En rufeig kalufa aoai syr* 6v«rallt. (24) Idag atir han dir 
litet blyg, vattenkaaaad och blek. (25) Foratiad bligar han pi alia de andra eai 
frfina i ginget, lika nyakurade de. (26) Ingen aiger ett knipp. 

(27) Allt ir hogtidlighet denna dag. 

(28) De httga akolgrindarna atir vidoppna. (2*; Kan gir genoa dea. — 
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0. Introduction 

Soclollngulsts examining the structure of speech events, anthropologists 
Interested In describing life In structural terns, and literary critics con- 
cemed with the structure of narrative have all been working with units of 
language larger than the sentence, their Interest overlaps with that of lln- 
♦ gulsts who wish to describe how sentences are Joined together In the forma- 
tlon of texts. From the linguistic point of view there are two main ap- 
proaches to 1 textual ity 'at present, that of cohesion and that of discourse. 
Discourse analysis has so far been concerned mainly with the structure of 
verbal Interaction viewed as on a higher level than grawwr. Cohesion, on 
the other hand, is seen as a drxrriptlon cf the resources of the language 
system for generating Intercom ted series of sentences In an Integrated 
text. It posits no higher lev^ f units — except perhaps for text - 
but works with units of description which are located In the grammatical 
system. 

Faced with these two approaches, the natural question Is: discourse or 
cohesion? 

Wlddowson (1973) distinguishes the two approaches by using the term 
text analysis for the study of the cohesive properties of texts. 
By cohesive properties he means the surface features of sentence connection. 
The relations of underlying speech acts, or the study of coherence, he terms 
discourse a n a 1 y s 1 s. This distinction Is iwde obvious to him 
by the fact that certain exchanges can be coherent as discourse without being 
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cohesive as text, as Is the case In the following example: 
(1) Meg: Your tea! 

You haven't had your tea! 
Petey: Vn late already. 

In the same way as Wlddowson distinguishes coherence from 
cohesion, Halllday & Hasan (1976) distinguish discourse 
from cohesion. They claim that discourse analysis cannot account 
for the semantic unity of texts. They distinguish a text from a disconnected 
sequence of sentences by the fact that In the former case the constituent 
parts are linked together by cohesive devices. The use of reference Items 
requires a text to be co- Interpreted 1n relation to some other, often 
preceding Item. Such a relationship Is considered semantic in as much as 
It involves Interpretation. The seifentlcally constituted unit text is 
built up on the basis of such relationships. By treating cohesion as the 
set of meaning relations which create integrated texts, Halllday & Hasan 
distinguish It fro© discourse. Whereas for Wlddowson intersententlal ties 
cannot by themselves account for the coherence of discourse, for Halllday & 
Hasan notions of discourse structure cannot In themselves account for the 
'texturedness' of a text. 

The starting point for this paper Is the assumption that discourse and 
cohesion are complementary approaches to the study of texts. Attempts will 
be made to put forward the suggestion that these two approaches can be 
combined in the practical analysis of a text by basing the analysis of 
cohesion on a framework created for discourse analysis. Accordingly, the 
first part of the paper deals with a system for discourse analysis; the 
second part Is concerned with cohesion between discourse units, discourse 
cohesion; and the third part deals with cohesive devices. The discussion is 
based on an analysis of two plays by Harold Pinter, The Birthday Party 
(BP), and The Dumb Walter (DW). 

1. Discourse 

The Idea of discourse analysis as the study of the coherence of under- 
lying speech acts Is helpful for the discussion in this paper, but in a 
somewhat modified form. The material for this paper, the plays, are seen to 
be coherent. If these plays were not coherent, the communication In them 
would be non-seosical, and they would probably not exist at all. Coherence 
is seen. In a more general sense, as the chain of events (cf. the notion of 
•Event-Line 1 in Gutwlnski 1976) that forms the speech situation In question. 
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This underlying order, or coherence, finds expression In different 
kinds of realization on the surface. First the structural realization will 
be discussed. 

Discourse analysis Is to be distinguished from text analysis, becmse 
Its techniques are more functional and soclollngulstlc than those of fxt 
analysis. 

The discourse-analytical method to be discussed In this paper Is based 
on the Ideas presented In Sinclair et al. (1972). and more fully In Sinclair 
» Coulthard (1975). The work by Sinclair and Coulthard Is concerned with 
presenting a theoretical framework for analysing teacher-pupil Interaction, 
and It contains speculations about the applicability of this framework to 
ordinary conversation. Theirs Is a rigorous socio linguistic 
descriptive apparatus emphasizing the Importance of the four criteria (cf 
Sinclair » Coulthard 1975:15-17) necessary for a satisfactory structural 
description of discourse. It Is to be distinguished from the work of the 
socio linguists. Sacks. Schegloff. Jefferson, etc.. which Is full of 
Insight but less rigorous. The Slnclalr-Coulthard method of analysis Is a 
micro-functionalist approach to the analysis of spoken language. In which 
all utterances are seen as functioning only In terms of the ongoing dis- 
course, and In which - to take an extreme example - an Item classified 
as an 'aside- has no function at all. It Is opposed to other functionalist 
schema, e.g. those proposed by Jakobson. by Hymes. or by Halllday. where 
all utterances are considered as functioning 1n terms of the discourse, the 
participants, the real world, etc.. and carry several different functions 
simultaneously. Through the concepts of situation and tactics It Is their 
P 1 a c e In the ongoing discourse which decides how Items classified by 
grammar and function are ultimately defined. 

To describe the Interaction Inside the classroom Sinclair and Coulthard 
devised a rank-scale model based on Halllday's grammatical system as first 
outlined In his -Categories of the Theory of Cramnar 1 (1961). The basic' 
assumption of a rank scale Is that a unit at a given rank Is made up of 
one or more units of the rank below, and combines with other units at the 
same rank to make one unit at the rank above. The unit at the lowest 
rank has no structure. Figure 1 shows the different ranks of discourse and 
their relations to other levels/those of gramoar and non-linguistic 
organisation. 
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Figure 1* 



The discourse ranks are defined In the following way: 

- A 1 e s s o n Is the largest discourse unit. It consists of a number of 
transactions and Is often co-extensive with the pedagogical unit period. 
-A transaction consists of a series of exchanges, typically 
bounded by an opening and a closing exchange. Transactions usually have 'one 
purpose only, and are built around one of the major types of exchange: 
Inform, Direct, and Elicit. 

•An exchange typically consists of an Initiation, a Response, and 
possibly a Feedback. Exchanges Involve two or more utterances that are 
dependent on one another but are spoken by different participants In the 
conversation. 

- A m o v e Is the smallest free discourse unit that has an Internal 
structure consisting of lower-rank discourse units, I.e. acts. A move 
constitutes a coherent contribution to the Interaction that essentially 
serves one purpose, e.g. Framing, Responding, Follow-up. 

- An a c t Is the smallest discourse unit and corresponds roughly to the 
grammatical unit clause. It Is, however, a functional unit. Some 
major acts are Ellcltatlon, Directive, Informative, each of which can be 
realized by different grammatical sentence types. The category of act Is 
different from, for Instance, Austin^ lllocutlonary acts and Searle's 
speech acts; discourse acts are defined principally by the way they serve 
to Initiate succeeding discourse activity or respond to earlier discourse 
activity. 
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The fIl'L De T Pt !° n ° f the d,scou «™^t1cal system of analysis. 
The following description is based on the Sinclalr-Coulthard system but has 

z sa s.tr,r th : pu,poses ° f the -^iz 

,'2°*™ b " iCal1y re1ate to *• O discourse units which 

-re mostly classroo* specific have been omitted, and (b) new discourse un ts 

classroom it is the teacher who is in control of the situation, in the play,' 
one an^^:: COntr8 ^ «* T « » q uarre,. persuade 

between*.! i wil bf ana1ySlS 15 " Chan9e - -rteh COnSists of ~ 
between at least tw, participants. I distinguish two kinds of exchange. 

Bound " ' T ' ndC,Mef5 ' tl «"" "change, 

funct^ I"! T ar * ° Pt10na1 8t thC 0pen1n9 0f t^nsactlons^Their 
exch. 1 , *" be9lnning ^ 6nd ° f the tr«ns.ct1on. Boundary 
exchanges consist of a frame and/or a focus. 

sat1on C0 „ n ™? ati0na1 r! XChan9eS arC 1ndl¥,dUal StepS * conver- 
i Sol ^ f0Urteen Mtat -^« 1» functions 

~ :::;r teen subcate ^ r,es n,ne -:. * * • «.». 

InfnJJ 6 "c" fUnCt1 ° nS ° f ^ " chan ^ «re Eliciting. Directing, 
forming uggestlng Ch.„eng,ng. Announcing. Requesting. Accusing, nd 

e it^T " ,$ "T! $hed ^ ^ ^ ° f 8Ct that ™»« 'behead " 
the initiating move: Elicit (el). Direct (d). Inform (1). Suggest (suga) 

£Zvs^?p Request *- < a «> - $? 

if Its Initiating move has no head, or If it reinstates the topic that has 

Z* e if^rr or de1ayed or * 004 been accepted as a t! 

R^IpI o 9earediStin9UiShed: B0Und '"'".Moa. Re-lnitlatlon, 
Reinforcement, Bound elldtatlon, and Repeat. 

and Fnn 6 ^ °' m F "" 1n 9. Focusing, Opening, Responding, 

nd Fol ow-up moves. Framing and Focusing moves are markers of transaction^ 
undar es. They are made up of acts that are attention-getting. pro-L 
terns, opening moves set up expectations which Responding moves fulfil; they 
set up constraints and therefore delimit the choices of appropriate ^ : 
acceptable Responding moves. A Responding move can also i sel t u • 
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expectations, and can be followed by a Follow-up *ove, or by a new Opening 
move. Follow-up moves are usually restricted to conacenHng on the Responds 
move or providing extra clarification. A Follow-up isfrve «»y be followed by 
another Follow-up move, but this means that the options open to the speaker 
choosing an acceptable Follow-up move are being narrowed, continually. 
Figure 2 presents a formal description of the rant sca*e. 



RANK Z INTERACTION 
Elements of Structure 


Structures 


Classes of Transaction 




An unordered 
series of 
transactions 




RANK II TRANSACTION 
Elements of Structure 


Structures 


Classes of Exchange 


Preliminary (p) 
Medial (H) 
Terminal (T) 


: FM(M 2 ...M n ) (T) 


P»T: boundary 

Mr Conversational 


RANK III EXCHANGE (Conversational) 
Elements of Structure Structures 


Classe* *3l Hove 

It Opening 
R: Re spinning 
C: Follow-- up 


Initiation (I) 
Response (R) 
Continuation (C) 


KR)((C)) n 


RANK in EXCHANGE (Boundary) 
Elements of Structure structure* 


Classes of Move 


Prame (Fr) 
Focus (Fo) 


(Fr)(Fo)* 


Fr: Framing 
Fot Focusing 



Figure 2 (part I) 

[*) Both Fr and Fo can be present, but at least either of them has to 
be present. 
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RANK IV MOVE (Focusing 
Elements of Structure 


Structures 


Classes of Act 


Signal (s) 
Pre-head (pre-h) 
Head (h) 

Post-head {post-h) 


(•) (pre-h)h (post-h) 


ss aarker/suamons (a/sum) 
pre-h: starter (st) 
hx metastatement 
post-h t comment (com) 


RANK IV MOVE (Fraaing) 
Elements of Structure 


Structures 


Classes of Act 

hx aarker/suaaons 
qi silent stress (-) 


Head (h) 
Qualifier fq) 


hq 


RANK IV MOVE (Opening) 
Elements of Structure 


Structures 


Clssses of Act 

sx Marker/summons 

pre-hi starter 

h: choice of infora/accuse/ 

direct/request/suggest/ 

challenge/ritual 
post-hi prompt/comment 


Signal (s) 
Pre-head (pre-h) 
Head (h) 

Post-head (post-h) 


(s) (pre-h )h (post-h) 


RANK IV MOVE (Responding) 
Elements of Structure 


Structures 


Classes of Act 


Pre-head (pre-h) 
Head (h) 

Post-head (post-h) 


(pre-h)h (post-h) 


pre-hx accept/acknowledge 
hi choice of reply (rep)/ 
react/response (res) /excuse/ 
accept/acknowledge (ack) 
post-h > comment/prompt 



- ' «rw*M liUttUITU 

Elements of Structure 



Pre-head (pre-h) 
Head (h) 

Post-head (post-h) 



Structures 
(pre-h)h (post-h) 



Classes of Act 

pre-h i accept 
hi clarification ,(clar)/ 
comment 
post— h i comment/prompt 



Figure 2 continued. 
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So far we have been concerned with predictive discourse structuring 
with acts, moves and exchanges. The basic assumption was that the rules 
of the exchange structure provide the essential organisation of the 
utterances. A further step In the analysis 1s therefore to see which 
of the alternatives speakers realise within the exchange. This means an 
examination of the predictive structure In a retrospective way. It Is 
also the way to find evidence of patterns of language above the rank 
of exchange. As ranks above that of exchange, I recognise sequence, 
transaction, and Interaction/These, however, shall not be discussed 
In any detail here. Furthermore, their structure still remains largely 
unspecified, and only their boundary markers can be reasonably distin- 
guished,. 

Figure 3 1s based on the diagram In Sinclair (1975:14), and shows 
the relationships between the realisation systems of language and 
appropriate content systems. The figure divides verbal communication into 
three parts. In the •lowest 1 part, language Is the primary organising 
principle I.e. up to the level of exchange. The 'middle* part Is a tran- 
sitional band where the distinguished patterns are stylistic. Above these 
two, the organisation becomes essentially non-linguistic and such 
regularities that occur are confined to boundary markings. 



CONTENT STRUCTURING — LARGE-SCALE STRATEGIES 



RETROSPECTIVE STRUCTURING — STYLISTIC MEANING 

Interaction 
Transaction 
Sequence 
Exchange 



PREDICTIVE STRUCTURING 
Exchange 



Discourse-boundary markers only 



Move 
Act 



Retrospective choice of 
unit boundary 



Figure 3* 
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twining m ***' FraBe an<1 focus, are indicated in the «w 
at a time. "* *° the e0,u " on th * one exchange 



Exchange Type 


Opening 


Act 


Responding 


Act 


Follow- up 


Act 


Elicit 

(Pause) 

Bound Ini- 
tiation 


Megt Is that you, 
Petey? 


el 
sum 










Megi Petey? 


Petey :What? 


acc 






Re-initi- 
ation 


Meg: Is that you? 


el 


Petey t Yes, 
it's me. 


rep 






Elicit 

(Her face app< 


MegrWhat? 
sars at the hatch) 
Are you back? 


el 


PeteyiYes. 


rep 






Inform 

(She disappear 
Inform J 


Meg: I*ve got your 
cornflakes ready, 
s and reappears) 


i 












Megi Here's your 
cornflakes. . 


i 










(Re rises and 
paper and begi 

Elicit 


takes the plate from 
ns to eat. Meg enters 

Megi Are they nice? 


her* 

by i 

el 


sits at the 
the kitchen d 

Petey: Very 
nice. 


tabic 

loor) 

rep 


># props up 

Megi I 
thought 
they'd 
be nice. 


the 
com 



Example 1. Pinter BP: 19. 
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2. Discourse cohesion 

A discourse-analytical framework provides the text with a linguistic 
structure. Within this structure special kinds of cohesion exist, which 
I shall here call discourse cohesion. Discourse cohesion 
can be approximately compared to grammatical cohesion, grammatical parallel* 
ism, structural similarity; to enatlon and agnation (cf. Gutwlnskl 1976), 
but on the level of discourse. Discourse cohesion occurs only between 
discourse units, and mainly within predictive structures: (a) between the 
moves within an exchange, (b) between exchanges and the following bound 
exchanges, (c) between exchanges within sequences. 

2.1. Discourse analysis specifies three major classes of move, Opening, 

Responding and Follow-up. The Opening move sets up certain constraints and 

expectations which the Responding move should fulfil. For any Opening move 

there Is a range of predictable responses which exactly fit the expectations: 

(2) elicit - reply 

Inform - acknowledge 
request - reply 
suggest - response 
ritual - ritual 
accuse - excuse 
challenge - response 

Moreover, If a Follow-up move occurs, It Is either an Acknowledgement 
or a Comment, as Is a possible second Follow-up move as well. 

In the case of the first three exchanges in (2) especially, the absence 
of the second-pair part is 1 rimed lately noticeable (for example not responding 
to a greeting). So, although the discourse Is coherent by definition, only a 
certain response, or feedback makes up a structurally cohesive entity (cf. 
for example the ellclt-reply structures In the exchanges In Example 1). 
Against this pattern of exchange structure other exceptions also stand out: 
Initiations left without a response, and Initiations challenged. 

Example 2 Illustrates discourse cohesion within exchanges consisting 
of three parts: 
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Exchange type 


Opening 


Act 


Responding 


Act 


Follow-up 


Act 


Elicit 


GoldbergxWhat's 
his name? 


•1 


MegsStanley 
Webber. 


rep 


Goldberg: 
Oh yes? 


ack 


Elicit 


GoldbergtDoes he 
work here? 


el 


Meg : He used 
to work. 

He used to 
be a pianist. 

In a con- 
cert party 
on the 
pier* 


rep 
con 

con 


Goldberg t 
Oh yes? 

On the pier, 
eh? 


ack 
com 



Example 2. Pinter BPt41. 



2.2. Besides horizontal links, vertical linkage also occurs. Exchanges 
can be tied to one another; I.e. an exchange can be followed by a bound 
exchange. Figure 4 shows how discourse cohesion operates along the two axes. 



two-, three-, and four-part exchange structure 
► 



Figure 4. 



As was mentioned earlier, there tire five types of bound exchange: Re- 
initiation occurs when the speaker does not get a response and he makes 
another Initiation; Reinforcement takes place when the bound exchange Is 
related to the previous exchange In terms of Its topic, and emphasizes It by 
rephrasing; Bound ellcltatlons occur when the listener asks for more 
Information; and Repeats are, In most cases, made up of the words of the 
previous speaker. ' 
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Bound exchanges have functions of their own; which can be seen from the 
following scheme: 



(3) Re- initiation Bound Reinforcement Repeat Bound 

elicitation A initiation 




• (peroist- 
ence) 



(tine- 
gaining) 



Divergent 
orientation 



Emotion, 
Emphasis 




Subaissiveness 



Example 3 exemplifies Reinforcing, Re* Initiating and Repeating 
exchanges: 



Exchange type 


Opening 


Act 


Elicit 

Reinforcement 


Goldberg: Did you otir properly? 


el 


Goldberg: Did they fizz? 


el 


Challenge 


Stanley: Mow, now, wait, you — 


cha 


Re-initiation 


Goldberg: Did they fizz? 


el 


Re-initiation 


Goldberg: Did they fizz or didn't they fizz? 


el 


Announce 


McCann: He doesn't know 1 


ann 


Repeat 


Goldberg: You don't know. 


acc 



Example 3. Pinter BP:58. 



3,3. Discourse cohesion is obvious In sequences In which the main 
distinguishing criteria are recurring characteristic linguistic patterns. 
Example 4 shows a sequence where discourse cohesion is created by a flow 
of Bound Initiations: 
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Exchange type 


Opening 


Act 


Infors 


HcCann: we'll provide the I kipping rope. 




Bound initiation 


Goldberg: The veat and pants. 




Bound initiation 


ncCann: The ointment. 




Bound initiation 


Goldberg: The hot poultice. 




Bound initiation 


KcCann: The finger i tail. 




Bound initiation 


Goldberg: The abdoaen belt. 




Bound initiation 


McCann: the ear plugs* 




Bound initiation 


Goldberg: The baby powder. 




Bound initiation 


McCann: the back acratcher* 




etc* 


Example 4. Pinter BP:93. 





2*4. A special kind of discourse cohesion occurs when Monologues are 
tied to the preceding and succeeding conversation. This Is done by 
plane changes. The original Idea of a plane change cones fro* 
Sinclair ft Coulthard (1975:45), and Is further developed by Montgomery 
(1978). The Idea Is that the speaker suddenly stands for a moment outride 
the discourse and makes an Initiation that breaks the flow of the monologue, 
and links It to the conversation. Four kinds of plane change are distin- 
guished: 

(4) 1. one of the characters present Is being addressed, 

2. rhetorical questions without answers, 

3. rhetorical questions with answers, 

4. Interruptions by other characters, or 
a. an unknown person Is being addressed. 

There *s usually a plane change at the beginning and at the end of 

the monologue* and often In the middle as well. The following extract 

shows examples of plane changes 1, 3, and 4: 
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Inform 



Direct 



GoldK;.rg: Listen to this* Fric?«y,of an afternoon, I'd take 
myself for a little constitutional, down the park* 
PLANE CHANCE 1 



Eh, do me a favour, just sit on the table a minute, will 

yot^' 

(Lulu sits on table* He stretches and continues) 



Inform 



?>licit 



Suggest 



A little constitutional* I'd say hullo to the little boys* 
fc'-W little girls — I never made distinctions — and then 
b*cfc I'd go, back to my bungalow with the flat roof* 
•2cJoey" t my wife used to shout, "Quick, before it gets 
cMd!" 

PLANE CHANGE 3 



And there on the table 
what would I see? 



Response 

The nicest piece of rollmop and 
pickled cucumber you could wish 
to find on a plate* 



PLANE CHANGE 5 



Lulu: I thought your 
ftfW»e was Nat* 



sug 



Goldberg: She called 
Simey* 



Example 5* Pinter BP:69* 



3. CohGTfvft 

Although discourse analysis provides a piece of text with a structure, 
neither It nor discourse cohesion can account for the semantic unity of the 
text. This 1s where cohesion Is needed to complement the analysis* The 
continuity that cohesion provides Is created by the fact that at each 
stage of the d1scourse 9 cohes1on expresses the points of contact with what 
has previously takejt pltfe Jftthtt .discourse* However, a new problem Is 
created by taMn? cohesion Into actfttflt: what exactly are the units of 
language thafeicohesfon links together? 

The scpipe appllJCabJHfcy of fchetnotlon 'sentence* seem to create 
difficulties jn die treatments of th? dfsttlnctlon between discourse and 
cohesion. Rnr Hal H day h Hasan the category of 'sentence' Is an Important 
component InutMr approach tq cohesion* Dn their view, structure accounts 
for the formation of sentences btifc riot fmr the organisation of texts; 
within the sentence It Is possible to specify a limited number of possible 
structures, but tMs 1s not possible for? a text* So cohesion with Us 
devices of substitution, reference, ellipsis etc* Is Invoked to account. 
In semantic, not strwc^ur^l, i?r*lv for the Interrelationships between 
sentences* 
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This, howemr. leads then to argue that only those devices operating 
across sentence boundaries are Intrinsically cohesive: within the sentence 
such devices are only a secondary source of texture. The primary source of 
texture within the sentence Is the structure Itself; cohesive ties between 
sentences stand out more clearly because they are the only sources of texture, 
whereas within the sentence there are structural relations as well. 

In studying extended passages of text, however. It seems clear that 
texture Is created by the Interplay of all the various cohesive devices, 
irrespective of whether they are sentential or Intersententlal. This Is 
especially true of reference, substitution, and lexical cohesion, where chains 
or strings of Items create a continuous thread through texts both within and 
between sentences. 

Montgomery (1978) argues that some aspects of cohesion are not simply 
a matter of Intersententlal connection but may In fact reflect patterns of 
discourse. Certain Items can mark or signal a relationship between more 
large-scale components of text. The Items themselves can be seen as hanging 
on a line, fro* those linking small-scale units, such as substitution, to 
those Indicating cohesion by various forms of conjunction and extended text 
reference. Montgomery proposes a tentative distinction between 'micro' and 
'macro' cohesion as a way of representing that cohesive devices can have 
varying domains. The devices themselves are seen as reflexes In the lexlco- 
granmatlcal systeas of the language-discourse patterning. They are thus 
seen as representing the formal features or surface markers of discourse 
structure. He proposes a model of discourse structure with three layers. 
Kember. Period and Episode, and the division of the discourse Into Main and 
Subsidiary (cf. Montgomery 1978 for the details). Main discourse develops 
through a chain of Informing members which are frequently linked together 
by a limited range of conjunctive Items such as and, so, but, or, so that . 

As In Montgomery (1978;, this paper also argues that cohesion" basically 
works between the smallest discourse units, between acts. Since the method 
of analysis is based on a rank-scale system, the act being the basic 
cohesive unit, cohesion occurs both within and between discourse units. 

An example of cohesion between the acts within a move is the exchange 
in Example 6. 
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Exchange type 


Opening 


Act 


Responding 


Act 


Pol low-up 


Act 


Boundary 


1 Bent Kawl 


m * 










Inform 


1 Ben: What 

about 
this? 

2 Listen to 
thisl 

3 A man of 87 
wanted to 
cross the 
road. 

4 But there 
was a lot 
of traffic 
see. 

5 He could 
not see bow 
he was go- 
ing to 
squeeze 
through. 

6 So he crawl- 
ed under a 
lorry. 


at 

St 

i 

adv3 

add4 
cau 










Bound elici- 
tation 


7 Gust Re 
what? 


qu* 


8 BemHe 

crawled 
under a 
lorry. 

9 A statio- 
nary lor* 

*y. 


clar 
quart) 


10 Gus:No? 


ack 



Example 6. Pinter DWt30. 

[*) qu • Query 

qual - Qualification 



The research by Winter (1977), Montgomery (1978) and Burton (1978) Is 
the basis on which the present system of cohesion between acts has been 
modelled. Cohesive chains are there first discussed within fctt&anges, and, 
If the exchange Is followed by one or more bound exchanges* within the 
entity which they comprise. Acts are numbered starting from the first act 
of the exchange, and finishing with the last act of the exchange, or of the 
bound exchange. If the head of the Initiating move (cf. Example 6) Is 
followed by post-head acts, these are coded as being cohesive with the head 
; or with one of the post-h^ads In three ways: Additive (add). Adversative 
(adv) and Causative (cau). 
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Besides reletedness of form, which Is realized both by discourse 
cohesion and the three cohesive relations within exchanges, relatedness of 
reference and relatedness of connection (cf. Halllday & Hasan) are most 
obvious within the transaction. A transaction Is cohesive by definition, 
since It was defined as approximately consisting of one topic. Example 7 
shows the cohesive relations and types of cohesion in three transactions: 



Exchange type 


Opening 


Act 


Responding 


Act 


Follow-up 


Act 


Inform 


1 Hog: 

(coming 
downstage') 
The car's 
gone. 


i 


2 Petey: 
Yes. 


ack 






Elicit 


3 Meg:Have 
they gone? 


el 


4 Petey: 
Yes. 


rep 






Elicit 


5 Meg: Won't 
they be in 
for lunch? 


el 


6 Petey: No. 


rep 


7 Heg:Oh, 
what a 
shame. 


com 


(She puts her 1 
Inform 


rtg on the table) 
1 Megslt's hot 
out. 


i 


. j 








(She hangs her 
Elicit 


coat on a hook t 
1 Me?:What are 
you doing? 


el 


2 Petey: 
Reading. 


rep 






Elicit 


3 Meg; Is it 
good? 


tl 


4 Petey: 
Ail 

right. 


rep 






(She sits by th 


e table} 













Example 7, Pinter BP:96. 
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Employing the types of cohesion distinguished by Halllday and Hasan, 
: the relations shown In Table 1 can be found. 



j Act No 


No of tiei 


Cohtiive item 


Type 


Distance 


Presupposed item 




1 


the 


R.2.23 




the car 


2 


1 


yei 


E.33.2 


0 


Act 1 


3 


2 


gone 


L.I 


M.I 


gone 






they 


R.14 






4 


2 


yes 


L.I 


M.I 


yes 






yes 


E.34.6 


0 


Act 3 


j 5 


1 


thvy 


R.14 


M.I 


they 


i 6 


1 


no 


E.34.6 


0 


Act 5 


7 


1 


what a abase 


C.48.1 


0 


Act 6 


1 


0 










1 


0 










2 


1 


reading 


E.21.1 


0 


Act 1 


3 


1 


it 


R.I. 13 


0 


reading 


4 


1 


•11 right 


E.34.6 


0 


it 



Table 1. 



The first word In Example 7 seen to Indicate that there are cohesive 
links fron-one transaction to another as well. With the help of discourse 
units. It Is a comparatively easy task to discuss cohesion between larger 
units of language e between transactions and Interactions. For example The 
Birthday Party has been found to consist of 19 Interactions. £ach Inter- 
action consists of a certain number of transactions which again consist of 
a certain number of exchanges. Thus, the rigorous frame created by discourse 
analysis will be useful for a systematic coding of cohesive links. 

4. Conclusion 

The paper has dlFCU*??4 how the underlying coherence of discourse is 
realized first by differs discourse units, und how these are tied to 
continuous discourse by the devices of cohesion. Both of these complementary 
approaches, coherence and cohesion, are needed If a thorough examination of 
discourse Is to be successful. Furthermore, by using the discourse-analytical 
framework together with the cohesive devices. It Is possible to make 
rigorous (soclo)l Ingulstlc analyses of texts of any length. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON 
COHESION AND COHERENCE IN 
SIMPLIFIED TEXTS 

by 

LI ISA LAUTAHATTI 

University of JyvGakyla 



1. Introduction 



This paper relates to Lautamattl (1978) which discusses the development 
of the discourse topic In simplified discourse. The texts to be analysed are 
the same as In the previous study. They have been produced, on the basis of 
an original text, by language teachers and linguists for the purposes of 
teaching reading comprehension to foreign, university-level learners of 

ten I 



ESP 



By simplification we mean In this paper a procedure by which authentic 
Informative texts (I.e.. texts produced for the purpose of transmitting 
Information In a certain field of study) are modified for language teaching 
purposes, generally by language teachers themselves. The process Is based 
to a great extent on the simplified experience as a language teacher and 
on his Intuitions about language. The most obvious features to change In 
simplification are sentence length, vocabulary, and syntactic structures. 2 

11] Son* of the simplifies point out, however, that the foreign language 

«D^n T£"' I"? 1 ' If"* 1 " 9 e *P"i««"..as teachers „ay this 
191 "2 . ! f« different levels of the simplifications they produced. 

I I , J"? 9 " (1968 '' Wh °' ° n the basla of «P«i«ental results. 

;, .ynt: 8 tfrs"u e ci:ri,! ance of seraantlc factors in «— «•"•■—«« °< 
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Readability Indices are commonly based on these, and so, according to 
Mountford (1976:143-4) Is the production of simplified readers. Less Is 
known about other types of changes brought about by simplification of 
written discourse , whereas simplified forms of spoken language have re* 
celved a fair amount of attention lately e.g., baby and foreigner talk, 
pidgins, 1 migrant workers' language, and Interlanguage. 

In this paper we shall discuss changes In cohesion and coherence 
caused by simplification, and their possible relevance for the reading 
process. Since the material analysed Is very limited, the results of the 
analysis are offered as a starting-point for discussion and further work, 
not In any way as conclusive facts. 

2. Theoretical background 

The term cohesion Is used In the way of Hal 11 day & Hasan (1976) (see 
also Gutwlnskl 1976). They define cohesion as a network of non-structural 
(structural being used In the sense 'restricted to the clause'), semantic, 
text-forming relations (Halllday S Hasan 1976:7). They consider a text a 
semantic unit, realized by a sequence of sentences, and see cohesion as a 
means of providing continuity on a semantic, textual level; whereas gram- 
matical structuring Is used to the same effect at the level of sentences, 
clauses, etc. (Halllday & Hasan 1976:293). This distinction between above- 
sentence and below-sentence properties Is also made by Gutwlnskl (1976:49). 
It seems, however, that this view may be a kind of over-reaction to earlier 
treatments of the sentence as the basic grammatical unit of language, and 
has lead to a somewhat arbitrary distinction. The position of sentences as 
Intermediaries between grammatical and semantic continuity seems less clear- 
cut than what has been proposed In the theory of cohesion. However, In this 
paper we will restrict the study of cohesion to Intersententlal features. 
(The term sentence Is used In the sense of 'text-sentence', cf. Lyons 1977: 
622.) Intersententlal analysis was considered a better starting-point here 
than Inter-clausal, since properties of sentences and clauses are part of 
the foreign language learner's knowledge of the foreign language, while the 
effect of Intersententlal, I.e., actual text-forming, features, receives 
less emphasis In language teaching. 

iTj Mountford (1976) discusses the need for a theory or model of discourse 
which would take into account both the linguistic structure of the 
text *nd its rhetorical structure as a piece of discourse. Lautamatti 
(1978) discusses the development of the discourse topic in simplified 
discourse by comparing a group of simplified texts. 
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In the system of Hal 11 day and Hasan, the main categories of linguistic 
devices by which cohesion H ^pressed, are the following: 

• reference (pronominal* demonstrative, etc.) 

- substitution (with so, do, etc.) 

- ellipsis (nominal* verbal, clausal) 

• conjunction (devices Indicating relationships between clauses and 
sentences) 

- lexical cohesion (repetition of lexical Items, synonyms, collocation. 
I.e., association of lexical Items that regularly co-occur). 

While Halliday S Hasan consider cohesion as a necessary but not suffi- 
cient factor In creating a text (Halliday 8 Hasan Ig76:2g8-gg ; similarly 
Gutwlnskl 1976:33). Hlddowson (lg77a:160) points out that this Is not always 
the case. In spoken language, dialogues like the following form a unity 
without cohesion (Hlddowson 1977a:165): 
(1) A: Doorbbll! 

B: I'm In the bath. 

A: OK. 

The theory of cohesion would seem Inadequate to handle this kind of text 
which makes little sense as a linguistic sequence of sentences. Its Inter- 
pretation must be based on Its characte? as an act of communication con- 
sisting of utterances In a context. (Hlddowson 1977a. and Hountford 1976-146 
distinguish between the two approaches by speaking of text and discourse, 
respectively, but for this paper It has proved Impractical to restrict the 
sense of text* In this way.) In written Informative texts the conrnxinlcative 
unity of utterances, which Hlddowson calls coherence, may be rare or Impos- 
sible without cohesion, but the distinction Is still valid. As a piece of 
discourse of communicative language, a written text has both cohesion and 
coherence, the latter being Its structure as a sequnce of acts of conmwnlca- 
tlon (see also Hountford 1976:146-7). 

For effective camiunlcatlon, the Information In written texts Is 
usually presented In a form which helps the reader to process ft, to evalu- 
ate It, and to relate It to earlier Information, and this form may thus be 
considered part of Its coherence. For this purpose writers use different 
types of non-topical material. I.e.. material not directly related to the 
subject-matter or topic of discourse (Lautamattl 197B). This material 
contains aids like discourse organisers, lllocutlon martters (Indicating to 
what purpose something Is asserted), modality markers (Indicating the truth 
value of what Is said), metatextual markers (comnentlng on the language 
Itself), metalinguistic markers (commenting on language Items), and the 1 
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writer's personal commentary. While most discourse organisers would seem to 
coincide with Halliday A Hasan's category of conjunction (though the former 
category seems to be more inclusive), the other non-topical types are not 
dealt with in their system. Of course, they may be linked by cohesive ties, 
« in Scientists suggest. .. . They claim .... but the system does not keep 
them apart as markers of textual coherence. 

The implication of a distinction between cohesion and coherence is 
obvious. If the aim of simplification is to make a passage more easily 
comprehensible, or, in Widdowson's words, to "adjust [the language user's] 
language behaviour in the Interests of communicative effectiveness" 
(Widdowson 1977b), it should optimally include also those aspects of dis- 
course which are used to facilitate communication (Mountford 1976:146ff; 
Widdowson 1977b). 

However, as was pointed out earlier, studies of simplification show 
that the simplification process Is generally carried out by changing the 
lexicon, the syntactic structures and the length of sentences, i.e.. It 
seems to affect mainly the topical material. The framework within which the 
Information Is presented —its relatedness to earlier information. Us 
truth value, its internal organisation- may seem to make a text more, not 
less, difficult to read, and is consequently omitted or reduced. After all, 
inclusion of non- topical material means lengthening of sentences, more 
complex syntactic structures, and possibly a fairly high level of abstrac- : 
tion. If the simpllfier is • language teacher, not an expert of the field, ! 
he may naturally feel unqualified to handle elements of the text which 
relate to the value, relevance, or structure of the Information. 

3. The procedure 

Cohesion and coherence, then, are examined here as part of the semantic 
and communicative structure of the text, likely to undergo changes in the 
process of simplification. To obtain simplified texts, a number of language 
teachers and linguists were asked to simplify a piece of authentic Informa- 
tlve writing. They all received the following Instruction: "Simplify the 
following text preserving its character as a piece of discourse, to make 
it more readable for foreign language students on tertiary level of 
education." 

Out of the simplifications produced, four were rewritlngs of the 
original text (OT), and were thus suitable for our analysis. Furthermore, : i 
these simplified texts (STl, ST2, ST3, and ST4) were produced by native ' : 
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speakers of English. The texts have been appendlxed 
The following features In the texts were analysed- 

" s t !nJ„ Ver " a11 H nU '* er ° f 811 COhe$1Ve M, » COrapared " ith "<"*er of 
sentences and words In each text, 

- the number of lexical ties, referential ties and conjunctions rer 
number of sentences and number of words. Only Intersententlal con- 
Junctions have been counted. Substitution and ellipsis as cohesive 

ev ces have been excluded, since their use In written Infective 
texts seems to be rather Infrequent, 

- frequency of different types of ties, 

- distance of ties from their antecedents, 

- number and type of non-topical material (discourse organisers. 

mo a ty ma rkers. Illocution markers, .netallngulstlc and metatextu.l 

markers, writer's coicintary). 
Only one Instance of each tie per sentence has been counted, though it Is 
questionable whether this is the best approach. After all. cotslv , L 
n»y be considered to tie *ith the antecedents every time t a 1 1„ I 
sentence. The analysis of cohesion has been carried' o h 

IT, i ,n ; anid8y * HaSa " (,976) ' The d, " U » i0 " «» <* tr L 
with examples from the texts. «*wg 

4. Results and discussion 
in Taoie'l"! 4 * T 'T'' ^ " bC ' P ° inted «« ^ 

Id r s * T : W ° rdS P6r **• " we11 85 the ™w ™**r or 

2 o I' S eCreaSCd ' ° n the b8Sis 0f prev1ous search this 

w s to be expected. The amount of reduction, however, depends on the ' 
strategy of slmplication used. As has been shown elsewhere. ST1 represents 
• strategy of simplification which uses short sentences general only J, 
a success on of main Causes in place. fl f complex sentences. This! furth^ 

Zll T «! ; eVel0pment of » »"*•»■ « new subtopics (LautamaUi 
978). Thus the number of sentences, which in the other S T s remains very i ^ 
1 to he origin,,, H doub1ed ,„ ST1> This also explains the relatively • 

the rest of the texts In that the average number of words per sentence has 

TZT r thi " 1n ° therS ' ST3 ' - otner h,nd. P reP resents a ^ 
s m f, cat on strategy where sentence structure anrf topical structures (,s 

e 1 f 'T 4 haVe very much unaltered, while ~1 

the simplification is based on reduction of modifiers and the use of more f 
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OT 


ST1 


ST2 


ST3 


ST4 


number of 


words 


352 


324 


238 


201 


240 


number of 


sentences 


10 


20 


11 


10 


11 


words per 


sentence 


35.2 


16.2 


21.6 


20.1 


21.8 



Table 1. 

Char.-jes in number of words, number of sentences, and number of words 
per sentence in simplified texts. 



concrete concepts. This Is reflected In the great decrease of the number of 
words (almost one half) In the text as a whole and In the individual sen- 
tences. 

4.2. Simplification does not seem to affect the relative frequency of 
cohesive ties in these texts (cf. Table 2)* Thus the number of ties per 
number of words remains almost the same, except in ST1 V where It Is slightly 
higher. The figures showing the number of ties per sentence are naturally 
lower for STs, where the sentences are shorter than In OT. In ST1, ths 
higher figures may again reflect the different strategy of simplification. 





OT 


St* 


ST2 


ST3 


ST4 


number of cohesive ties 


77 


122 


57 


41 


56 


number of cohesive ties 
per number of words 


0.21 


0.37 


0.24 


O.20 


0.23 


number of cohesive ties 


7*7 


6.1 


5.2 


4.1 


5.1 


per number of sentences 



Table 2. 

Total number of cohesive ties and their distribution per number of 
words, and per number of sentences. 



The chopping up of compound sentences Into several short otfiit Retains the 
number of intersentential ties to a higher extent than in-#^-^her STs, and 
Increases the absolute frequency of ties as compared with \S^. 3 

The following example Is a case in point: 
(2) OT: This helplessness of human Infants Is In marked contrast with the 
capacity of many new born animals to get to their feet within 
minutes of birth and run with the herd within a few hours. (S. 5) 
ST1: Human babies are unusual in this characteristic, if we compare 

humans to other animal species. Many new-born animals can stand on 



their feet 
herd a few 



soon after being 
later. (S. 7-9) 
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Often they can run *1th the 



4.3. In the use of different types of ties some trends may also be 
(cf. Table 3). In all STs, the proportion of lexical ties slightly 
nd that of grammatical ties (reference and conjunction) slightly 
Increases. Also, In the category of lexical cohesion there Is a general 
trend towards a relative Increase of repetition of lexical Items In all 
texts except ST2. 





OT 


ST1 


ST2 


ST3 


S*4 


LEXICAL total 


88.3 


82.8 


84.2 


78.0 


78.6 


of this: 












repetition 


48.5 


76.2 


43.8 


65.6 


54.5 


same root ^ ^ 


26.5 


12.9 


29.2 


18.8 


22.7 


collocations j 


19.1 


10.9 


IbVfl 


12.5 


18.2 




5.9 




8.3 


3.1 


4.5 


GRAMMATICAL tot* 


1 It. 7 


17.2 


15.8 


22.0 


21.4 



refe 



77.8 95.2 
14.3 30.0 



definite article) 
demonstratives / 

comparatives 



7t.4 



60.0 



«-7 77.8 91.7 

33.3 28.6 36.4 

66.7 57.1 



14.3 10.0 
22.2 4.8 33.3 



54.5 

14.3 9.1 
22.2 8.3 



Table 3. 



cohesion and their fr 
in the simplified 



in the original 



4.3.1. The use of such types of lexical cohesion as 
t, and Items from the same root as the antecedent, has decreased In 
all STs except ST2. Collocational Items and the use of superordlnate 

In ST1 and ST3, while in ST2 and ST4 they are . 
as In OT. The two tendencies, to diminish the proportion 
of lexical types of cohesion, and to Increase the proportion of repetition 
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of Items, support Mountford's findings of a "more transparent system of 
lexical cohesion" In simplified texts (Hountford 1976:155), and Indicates 
* lowered type-token ratio of lexical Items 1n simplified texts. 

ST1 and ST2 show opposite patterns 1n the change of cohesive fea- 
tures. ST1 uses a great deal of direct repetition of Items, while 1t 
greatly decreases the number of synonymous and collocational expressions. 
This seems lo relate to the strategy of simplification In ST1: the use of 
simple short sentences obviously necessitates the development of an Idea 
or sub topic over several sentences, which Increases cohesion (cf. (2)). The 
figures may also reflect a tendency to restrict the vocabulary for the 
benefit of the reader. — ST2 on the other hand, uses synonymous and 
collocational Items proportionally more frequently than OT. This could be 
taken to mean that the slmpl^fier has retained much of the original lexical 
complexity, while relying on 'simplified topical development' (as defined 
in Lautamattl 1978), shortening of sentences, and reduction of subsidiary 
material to create a simplifying effect. To verify this, we would need a 
detailed comparison between ST2 and OT. The following passages will 
Illustrate the point: 

(3) OT: Although young animals are certainly at risk, sometimes for weeks 
or even months after birth, compared with the human Infant they 
very quickly develop the capacity to fend for themselves. It 
would seem that this long period of vulnerability Is the price 
that the human species has to pay for the very long period which 
fits man for survival as species* (S.6-7) 

ST1: Young animals may get hurt and even die during their first year, 
but those that survive are able to look after themselves* A 
young human child takes much longer to look after himself. We 
must suppose that this long period of learning is necessary to 
allow the human race to survive as a species. (£00-12) 

ST2: Although animals remain vulnerable for attack fur weeks, in some 
cases for months, after birth, they become able to survive 
without help much more quickly than human babies. Kan's survive! 
as a species depends on this particularly long peHod of Infant 
vulnerability. (S.6-7) 

4,3.2. The proportion of grammatical cohesion has increased in all 
STs (cf. Table 3). This is mainly due to a greatly Increased use of 
pronominal reference. I.e., reference by personal pronouns, possessive 
adjectives (Halllday fi Hasan's determiners) and possessive pronouns. The 
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use of pronominal reference Is natural in the situation of foreign lanouage 
learning and teaching, where a closed system such as pronouns can be easily 
memorised. The Increased use of pronominal reference In simplified texts 
may further be due to the greater clarity of reference In the STs. from 
which much of the subsidiary material has been omitted. In authentic texts 
the tsse of pronominal ties may be more liable to cause ambiguity of 
reference. 

A reduction of Ideas In STs also Influences the type of cohesion that 
will be used later on In the text (cf. (4)). 

(4) OT: Without care from some other human being or beings, be It mprber, 
grandmother, sister, nurse, or human group, a child Is very 
uriVlkely to survive. (S.4) 
ST3: Without help from other human beings the baby is unlikely to live 
(S.4) 

Here the reduction of subordinate Ideas leaves only those lexical Items 
which carry the main Information. Consequently, later references will be 
easier to trace, particularly If they occur In the form of a repetition of 
the lexical Item, or of pronominal reference. Thus, where OT has the 
sequence a human infant - new born children - the new born child - a child 
(1-4). ST3 has a baby - it - it - the_b«hj> (M) 

On the other hand, cohesion based on the use of demonstratives, 
definite articles, or comparative expressions such as other , more , etc.. has 
slightly decreased In the STs. One possible explanation might be the 
general decrease 1n subsidiary material, as In (4). This would Imply that 
there Is a kind of hierarchy in the referential force of pronouns and demon, 
stratlves. a hypothesis that cannot be Investigated here. 

The use of conjunctions In simplified texts varies. It has decreased 
greatly in Sil and ST4. increased In ST2. and remains unaltered In ST3. 
This raises some questions, first about the adequacy of the category Itself, 
and, secondly, about the significance of conjunctions for reading compre- 
hension. On the basis of the present analysis it seems that Halllday * 
Hasan's category of conjunctions should be extended to Include all types of 
discourse organising material, e.g.. cases where the original first ... 
second1 y 1s replaced by the first (feature) . ... the second (feature) "etc. 
Secondly, even with this adjustment, ST1 uses « relatively speaking « far 
fewer conjunction* per number of sentences than the original. This Indicates 
that the relationships wnlch fn OT jre<;W,«ad by conjunctions and 
syntactical hierarchies are new left fer ty» reader to Infer from a 
sequence of syntactically simple sentences with a relatively complicated* 
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development of subtopics. 

Can this be considered to aid reading comprehension? There Is earlier 
evidence that the facilitating effect on recall of Information, and, by 
implication, on reading comprehension, of this type of organising material 
may have been overestimated (Meyer 1975:157ff., and Urquhart 1976).— 
Meyer's results, however, have been obtained with native speakers of 
English, and Urquhart was also dealing with university students of English, 
whose language skills may haw? .teen fairly advanced. In both groups, then, 
the readers were presumably capable of taking advantage of redundancy on 
the topical level, and thus needed less support from the organising 
material. It still remains to find out whether students at lower levels of 
language learning could be trained to develop reading skills where the 
organising material is actually used to aid reading comprehension, not only, 
as Meyer (1975:158) suggests of some type:,, to aid the writer to organise 
his Ideas. 

4.4. Table 4, finally, shows the percentages of ties at different 
distances from their antecedents.-. As can be seen, there Is little consis- 
tency in the changes. It seems likely that this Is a feature which corre- 
sponds closely to the strategy of development of the discourse topic and 
Its subtopics. Halllday & Hasan (1976:296) refer to these characteristics 
of the text with the term texture, and wrHe: "Characteristically we find 
variation In texture, so that textuallty Is a matter of more or less. In 
some Instances there will in fact be dense clusters of cohesive ties, 
giving a very close texture which serves to signal that the meanings of 
the parts are strongly Interdependent and that the whole forms a single 
unity." They also suggest that paragraphs could be expected to form 
unities of this kind 1n written texts. 



Distance 


or 


ST1 


ST2 


ST3 


ST 4 


0 - 1 


80.5 


60.6 


80.7 


70.7 


82.1 


mediated 0-2 


6.5 


8.1 


5.2 


12.1 


1.7 


over 5 


9.0 


13.1 


3.5 


9.7 


8.9 



Table 4. 

Distances of ties and their antecedents shown as percentages. 



The observations of the STs studied here support Halllday & Hasan's 
Ideas. ST1, with Its Individual way of developing the discourse topic, also 
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presents a pattern of cohesive distances which differs fro* the other texts, 
in It, the proportion of cases with the distance between 0 and 1 
antecedent In the previous or next to previous sentence) has decreased 
while the proportion of cases where the tie Is mediated over two sentences 
or where It occurs at the distance of 5 or more, has Increased. This seems, 
again, to reflect the strategy of creating a sequence of separate simple 
sentences to deal with Information which In OT Is expressed with longer, 
complex sentences. 

4.5. Altogether, the results that have been presented above, though 
In no way conclusive, support earlier observations that there Is an Intui- 
tive tendency In the simplification of informative texts to reduce the 
degree of semantic Information. This Is done. e.g.. avoiding reference 
with lexical Items which add something to the concept referred to. that Is 
with synonyms, near-synonyms, or. In some texts, collocational Items. These 
types of ties are replaced by an Increasing number of repetition and 
pronominal ties. The generally observed shortening of sentences and of the 
whole text would point to the same phenomenon: Information which Is felt 
to be redundant Is deleted, and at the same time the general level of 
abstraction Is lowered, e.g., baby. Is used Instead of himan Invant . 

This observation makes one ask how redundant. In fact, tht Information 
is that has been lost In the process of slmpllcatlon. It might be possible 
to test the loss of factual Information by using a reading comprehension 
test on OT and the STs, with test questions based on OT. But there Is more 
to the matter than the loss of factual Information. Part of the message Is, 
perhaps, contained In the manner the Information Is presented and the 
concepts that are used. To take a trivial example: the use of a concept 
like 'human Infant' prepares the reader for a certain level of discussion, 
creating anticipation, even If unconscious, of a conceptual network typical 
to psychological, educational or medical discourse. On the other hand, the 
concept of 'baby' .- as « i ex1ca i entry no doubt almost synonymous with 
human infant - more readily associates with Ideas like 'cry', 'nappy', or 
•feed'. For the student, the terms used may convey essential features of 
the conceptual apparatus used 1n a particular field of study, and thus link 
up with other texts using even more sophisticated concepts. It seems that 
In this respect there Is a definite difference between, say, ST3 and ST4. 
We could say, in fact, that at least ST3 represents a different type of 
discourse from OT In terms of the relationship of the sender and the 
receiver of the message. This 1s an area where the theory of cohesion is' of 
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obvious relevance for ESP teaching. 



4.6. It remains to examine the changes caused by salification In the 
use of non-topical types of material. The use of discos* organisers was 
discussed In connection with conjunction, cn p..!7J~4 »bcve. Of the other 
types of non-topical markers, only modality m^ffrg in DT. Their 

treatment in the STs support Mountford's finding Qfr* is a slight but 
consistent decrease in the use of non-topical markers like it seems' teat ... 
we must su ppose that ... etc. per number of sentences: OT 5/10; ST1 6/20; 
-ST2 2/11; ST3 2/10; and ST4 2/10. This supports the hypothesis presented 
above on p. 168 that in simplification syntactical considerations and 
considerations cf sentence length override aspects of scientific rhetorics,, 
— It should fce noted, however, that both ST2 and ST4 a d d a meta- 
linguistic marker to the text ( The use of this term means . .-in ST2, and 
jtethjs they mean.,. In ST4). It is tempting to see this as an Indication 
of the simplifies 1 (who are all language experts) wish to facilitate 
communication In their own area of expertise: linguistic explanation. 

Final remerks 

On the basis of the observations above we could say that in the 
texts analysed, simplification has affected both textual cohesion and 
coherence. Thus, simplification tends to restrict the degree of semantic 
Information and to establish a more transparent pattern of reference in 
the text. The use of cohesive conjunctions varies Inconsistently, whITe 
the use of modality markers has slightly decreased. Also, some simplifies 
have added metalinguistic markers* In the text. 

The results would Indicate a need for further research in some areas. 
One such area is the use of various discourse organisers and their role 
In reading comprehension. While earlier results seem to suggest that their 
value as reading aids has been overestimated, the results might be different 
if FL students were specifically trained to make use of organisers of this 
type. 

Furthermore, we need to know more about the effect on the Informa- 
tion content of a text of the reduction of semantic information dimensions. 
This reduction can be seen in the decrease of thfj number of synonymous, 
near-synonymous or collocational ties, and of redundant modifiers/Simi- 
larly, the effect of the lowering of the level of abstraction needs further 
investigation. In this area, comparison of simplifications produced by 
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language experts and experts of the particular field of study might olve us 
further insights into what, fro, the point of view of the JZ f JS 
concerned. Is redundant and what Is not. 

sln»i 1 «LT ther Pr ° blB9 U ^ tnatnent 0f ™"-Wal «tenal In 
simplified texts. If -authenticity of discourse Is considered to be of 
value for the FL student, syntactic and senantlc complexity may at times 

material which helps the reader to process the meanings of the text not 

11T£!> 'IT' " inf0nBati0n re ' atin9 10 phenomena, 
and so turns the text Into an act of scientific communication. 
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APPENDIX 



ORIGINAL TEXT (OT) * 

(1) When a human infant ia born into any community in any part 01 the 
world it has two things in common with any other infant, provided neither 
of them has been damaged in any either before or during birth. (2) 
Firstly, and most obviously, new fe^n children are compJately helpless. 
(3) Apart from a 'powerful capacity '£» draw attention to their helplessness 
by using sound there is nothing the raw born child can do to ensure his 
own survival. (4) Without care from some other human being or beings, be 
it mother, grandmother, sister, nurse, or human group, a child is very un- 
likely to survive. (5) This helplessness of human Infants is in marked con- 
trast with the capacity of many new born animals to get to their feet with- 
in minutes of birth and run with the herd within a few hours. (6) Although 
young animals are certainly at risk, sometimes for weeks or even months 
after birth, compared with the human infant they very quickly develop the 
capacity to fend for themselves. (7) It would seem that this long period 
of vulnerability is the price that the human species has to pay for the 
very long period which fits man for survival as species. 

(8) It is during this ve*y long period in which the human infant is 
totally dependent on others that it reveals the second feature which it 
shares with all other undamaged human infants, a capacity to learn lan- 
guage. (9) For this reason, biologists now suggest that language is •spe- 
cies specific 1 to the human race, that is to say, they consider the human 
infant to be genetically programmed in such a way that it can acquire lan- 
guage. (10) This suggestion implies that just as human beings are designed 
to see three-dimensionally and in colour, and just as they are designed to 
stand upright rather than to move on all fours, so they are designed to 
learn and use language as part of their normal development as well-formed 
human beings. 

[•) Anne and Peter Doughty, Language and Community . Edward Arnold, London 
1974. 

Copyright by permission of Edward Arnold (Publishers) Ltd. 
SIMPLIFIED TEXT 1 (ST1) 

(1) All healthy, new-born babies, in all countries oC the world, 
share two characteristics. 

(2) The fiffst characteristic which all human babies share, is that 
they are completely helpless. (3) The only thing they can do to persuide 
someone to look after them is to cry, and in this way they can draw at- 
tention to themselves. (4) A helpless baby will only survive if another 
human-being looks after it. (5) The other human-btlng need not necessarily 
be the mother. (6) A grandmother, sister, or someone who is not related 

to the child, may care for it. 

■. (7) Human babies are unusual in this characteristic, if we compare 
humans to other animal species. (8) Many new-born animals can stand on 
their feet very soon after being born. (9) Often they can run with the 
herd a few hours later. (10) Young animals may get hurt and even die dur- 
ing their first year, but those that survive are able to look after them- 
selves. (11) A young human child takes much longer to learn to look after 
itself. (12) We must suppose that this long period of learning is neces- 
sary to allow the human race to survive as a species. 

(13) The second characteristic which human babies share, develops 
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during the long period of learning to survive. (14) This characteristic 
is the ability to learn language and it is shared by all babies who have 
normal, healthy brains. (15) Biologists suggest that learning language, 
during this time, while the young child cannot look after itself, is an 
ability which is only found in the human species. (16) They suggest that 
the human brain is specially designed to allow human beings to learn lan- 
guage. (17) We know Already that human eyes are designed to see the world 
in colour and to recognise whether objects art solid or not. (18) We also 
know that human skelettros are designed to allow people te walk upright on 
two feet, and not use their hands as well. (19) Just »s these are special- 
ly human characteristics, so, the scientists suggest, the ability to learn 
language is a specially human characteristic. (20) The human species is 
able to survive because all normal human beings are able to learn and to 
use language. 

SIKPLIPIED TEXT 2. SST2) 

(1) At birth* all babies have two things in common with each other, 
wherever and whenever they are born. (2) (This is not true if the baby is 
in any way damaged.) (3) First, a new-born baby is unable to survive with- 
out help. (4) All he can do is to cry, which may attract the attention of 
those who can help him to survive -- his mother, grandmother, sister, nurse 
and so forth. (5) New-born animals* on the other hand, can stand on their 
feet very soon after birth and run with their herd a few hours later. (6) 
Although animals remain vulnerable to attack for weeks, in some cases for 
months, after birth, they become able to survive without help very much 
more quickly than human babies. (7) Han's survival as a species depends on 
this particularly long period of infant vulnerability. (8) Secondly, all 
babies possess a capacity to learn language. (9) This capacity is revealed 
while the baby is still dependent on others for survival. (10) Biologists 
use the term "species specific" to describe how all undamaged human babies 
are genetically predisposed, or programmed, to the learning of a language. 
(11) The use of this term means that learning to speak a language is part 
of the normal and natural development of an undamaged human being, in the 
same way that it is normal to see in three dimensions and in colour, (and) 
in the same way that it is normal for a man to stand upright. 

SIMPLIFIED TEXT 3 (ST3) 

(1) When a baby is born (into any community anywhere) it has two 
things which it shares with all babies, providing none of them have suf- 
fered any damage. (2) First, it will te helpless. (3) And, apart from cry- 
ing to attract attention, there is nothing it can do to change this help- 
lessness. (4) Without help from other human beings the baby is unlikely 
to live. 

(S) A baby's helplessness contrasts with the ability many young ani- 
mals have — the ability to stand up a few minutes after birth and to run 
a few hours later. (6) Although these young animals are in danger for some 
time after their birth they can help themselves much better than human ba- 
bies. (7) It seems that humans have to pay for their long period of devel- 
opment with a long period of helplessness. 

(0) It is during this period (when the bc&y is totally dependent) 
that it shows the second thing it shares with all babiea — • the ability to 
learn a language. (9) Biologists now suggest t&sfc humans automati- 

cally learn a language. (10) Babies learn language because they are de- 
signed to learn one as part of their normal development, just as they are 
designed to see in three dimensions and in colour, and to stand upright. 
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SIMPLIFIED TEXT 4 (ST A) 

(1) All human infants* wherever t-h»v »rm 

M' 0bvl0U8l y- ne -*»n infants .re cLpletely 

"meV "s";v?v" ,6^1^ ?! "ST thB tl*y «« 

new bo™ lnl « "hich L. T ' hUMn lnfanfes «• ""like «ny 

inf.nU... foFiSLnS. T h ^ °f n ° r " al dev «l°P«*nt c€ r lUac „ 
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FELICITY CONDITIONS, PREFERRED INTERPRETATIONS, AND 
DISAMBIGUATIONS OF PRONOMINAL REFERENCE IN REPORTED 

SPEECH 

by 

NILS ERIK ENKVIST 
Pg P t of EnglUh, Abo Akadmi 

(Received August 1977) 

1. Background 

th,t / h ; (i Start1n3 -' >o1nt «" th » P^ent paper is the general observation 

f tl"? referCntS f ° r Pr0n ° UnS ' 0I » ^U,t criterion beside 

fonaa clues such as -orphological .greeoent is contextual and prattle 

plausility As several linguists have pointed out. the preferred Inter- 
pretations of forwlly aabiguous sentences such as 

(1) {•) The guards shot at the prisoners and I saw several ef the. fall 
(b) Jhe^guards shot at the prisoners and I saw several of the. tun,' 

; je) The guards shot at the prisoners and I saw several of the. escape 
(d) Ih^guards shot at the prisoners and I saw several of the. turn 

; (e> ;..tSf PfiSnSf at the pr1soners ind 1 «« «ver.l of the. fix 

depend on our judgments of how the world Is .ost likely to work. If guards 
shoot at Prisoners, who. the guards or the prisoners, are more likely to 
fall, turn away, escape, turn pale.. or fix their bayonets? When the 
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sentences are given out of context and In Isolation, we have little diffi- 
culty in arriving at preferred Interpretations for sentences such as (la, 
b, c) and (e). (Id) Is more ablguous, as both shooters and victims have 
good reasons to turn pale* It is, however* possible to change the Inter- 
pretational plausibilities by the addition of new contextual and 
situational clues. Thus compare (1e) In Isolation with the same sentence 
in context (le 1 ): 

(1) (e') The guards: shot at the prisoners and I saw several of them 
fix their bayonets. When raiding the prison store, the 
prisoners had succeeded In taking plenty of rifles and 
bayonets but no ammunition. Now they had to rely on cold 
steel and try a desperate bayonet. charge In a hall of bullets. 

In the following, I shall exemplify the effect of pragmatic plausablllty 
on Interpretation. My examples will Involve pronominal disambiguation with 
the aid of clues provided by the semantic properties of some reporting verbs. 



2. Morphologic and pragmatic disambiguation 

2.1. Standard grammars have long been preoccupied with the adjustments 
of pronouns, moods, tenses, deictics, adverbials, and perhaps even converses 
such as come and go in paraphrases of direct Into reported speech and vice 
versa. Paraphrases such as 

(2) (a) Yesterday John shouted through the window: "I must ask you to 
come out and help me with the boat, because I must go to town 
from the island tomorrow." 

{£>) Yesterday (one day last week, etc.) John shouted through the 
window that he had to ask me to go out and help him with the 
boat because he had to go to town frc?n the Island today (on 
the next day, etc.). 

From a textual point of view, we can say that sentences with reported 
speech, or indirect discourse such as erlebte Rede or di scours indirect 
nbre , involve at least two layers of text: a frame, and a reported text. 
These hive to be fused into one single linear string, where the frame becomes 
the matrix and the reported text is embedded into the matrix. Certain 
adjustments then take place *n the embedding to make it harmonize with the 
matrix. These adjustments marl, the fusion of the reported text into the 
frame, but at the same time they provide the receiver of the Message with 
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reconstruct (2a). (2b)l he ""S* br, able to 

repo^UV;; 5 :; ^tl'STTT " >™«* » 

involved ,„ the ^ ^ *™ « The adjustments 

— t, t w dls : lnct certa,n ™ 

<3) (a) John said to Peter: -i must go t0 ^ . 

You must go to town." 
... ' He mst 90 to town. - 

(b) John said to Peter that he had to go to town. 

(3b) can be * paraphrase of all three sentences in f3,l , f „ 
pronoun of (3h) as in 1 '* If chan fie the 

(3) (c) John said to Peter that I had to go to town, 
(d) dohn said to Peter that yoU had to go to town. 

the! and you are no longer ^referential mth «. , 

no longer refer to John and Peter bu ! " 1 "* <n (3a): th «* 

sentences (3c) and /3d) PerS ° nS Who utter •«« receive 



- of two JSTTtSr-J ref6renCeS * — -eech 

-orphologicany marked ag^lt J " WCt,e C,U "> 
onier between pro.™ and V ^ « .TZ^" ? referent " ^ 
Places of pronouns and referents n the 1, ^ 
: -'so affect the i*^^^:^^ «• 
rise to Preferential interpretation! Pra9Mt,C c,ues 9 ,v,n 9 

-nerally, rorphologlca] te :;; S^^*^. .. 

strongest kind of clue and capable o o ve ^ di 1 the 
pragmatic clues. Thus in "Priding non-morphological and 

14) Alison told re that Bil! would „ ke her to shave her beard off. 
the feminine her at once overrides the pragmatic ,i 



likelihood that beard is ' 
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" associated with B1U rather than with Alison. Formal agreement thus compels 
us to look for ways of ascribing beard to the girl, through metaphorical 
interpretation if no literal Interpretation 1s available/Only as a last 
resort are we willing to dismiss the sentence as nonsense too deviant for 

'any kind of interpretation. 

To Auli Hamuli nen I owe an even more drastic example of preferred 
interpretation. The sentence 

(5) (a) The dentist tcld the patisnt to try on his false teeth, 

would presumably pass without a' query though it 1s formally ambiguous. To 
give 1t Its more newsworthy and pragmatically less likely Interpretation, 
| we must mark 1t 1n some contextual ly appropriate way, for instance as a 
newspaper headline, 

(5) (b) Dentist Told Patient To Try On His False Teethe J 

2.4. If the reporting is recurstes and there ara no contextual clues 
suggesting preferred interpretations, it becomes ^possible to disentangle 
the referents and disambiguate the pronominal references. First and second- 
person pronouns 1n the singular are of course disambiguated thanks to the 
speech situation: the first person refers to the speaker and the second 
person to the addressee, irrespective of the depth of the embedding, as in 

(6) (a) Alison told Betty that Charlie had said that Dorothy had told 

Eric that Francis had called me a fool. 

(b) Alison told Betty that Charlie had said that Dorothy had told 
Eric that Francis had called you a fool. 

If the first and second-person pronouns are in the plural, ambiguities may 
arise as to precisely who should be included in the group referred to by 
we and ^ou, But with pronouns in the third person, in the absence of 
disambiguating features of a formal kind, the ambiguity is inherent not 
only in pragmatic reference but also in syntax. This will be so for Instance 
in (6), which contains more than one possible male and more than one 
possible female referent: 

(6) (c) AUson told 8etty that Charlie had said that Dorothy had told 
Eric that Francis had called him/her a fool. 
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<../. At this point, somebody may object that there is a limit as to how much such 

. -WU that the intestability of sentences such as (6c) depends on 

context^ and situational plausibilities of the kind illustrated above in 
Paragraphs 1 and 2.3. Tfctfs (6c, would be far less aabiguous in a contxt 

*»ug a, to preferred interpretation: her obvious!, n J J, « 0 ' ^ r 

Tn , TT*' MC " l9ht< th "' th4t (M > iS «» for ci ty of 

otT L 1 10 USi " 9 <W) ^ «• «»• reasons 

other ton , fear of a*^ such . curabersMe J« 

•nth. hkely to offend our sense of stylistic appropriateness. 
3. Reporting verbs as dlsambigjators 

call A 3 n\! 0 "** 1 hSVe **"»" fieA **> r "»* verbs with tell. say. and 
£SU. All three X^d few clues to the relations obtaining l^ee^e 
•etants „ other words, all three are predicates placing relatively few 

Its facia ; " r"" 9 t0 e,Se « 9Wen the 

means (a face-to-face contact or suitable apparatus such as a telephone) 

e t ;:; e t r reportins verts ^ « -J 

restrict the range of plausible interpretations. Compare 

(7) (a) Alfred told Bert that Carl had called him a clever man. 
(b) 8f2rt°Jf £V2? the Pr0fe "° r * »"* thesis 

(8) (a) Alfred boasted to Bert that Charlie had called him a clever man.. 
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: :::: ™ : ~— ~- 

A red; only if we .now that Alfred 1 s SOn) ehow responsible foTTerTs 
O ve and proud of jt> are we justjfied jn 

TrZ Z ° SiBnar, **i ls to refer to Bert n^ b only „ 

Alfred feels responsible for the excellence of th« *h«- c . 

3 Z The reasons why reporting verbs like boast have a strong 

£ - 1 ;r? tln9 ^ are inherent in « «■ *. 

tet us next look at sow syntactically ambiguous instances with warn: 

(9) (a) Alice warned Betty that she was in a filthy nnod 

(b) Alice warned Betty that she was doing a dangerous thing. 

Alice warned Betty that Charlie had promised to divorce her. 
(d, Alice warned Betty that she should before careful In the future. 

When interpreting the tences we presumably at once try to relate thee 

(10) (a) Alice warned Betty: "I as in a filthy mood." 

<») Alice warned Betty: -You are doing a dangerous thing." 
c Alice warned Bet*: -Charlie has promised to divorce you.- 
(d) Alice warned Betty: -You should be more careful In the future." 

tne1r 9 o a !n HV "T"' >«— P-PL know more about 

* IZ Z ib TV, those of others - For (9b) and ™> w - 

( 0e) are plausible Interpretations because It Is natural to assume that 
Alice warns Betty about things that will happen to Betty rathe 1 o 
me f. And for (9d>. (,0d) Is plausible because pel £ teg 7J Mce 
to others rather than to thrives. But It Is possible to think of con^ts 



: -.Tit" """"" - „ 

(t>) Alice knew that if she un- ih „-» 

notes, her sister Betty nluVe inT^V" 3 ^P** 
A e warned Betty; ^Jjgjubl. go . Wore 

Betty: -Charlie has promise? ? 0 d^r'e k? 0 "* Mice wrned 
(d) Alice warned Betty- -i th »n k. 

She wanted Betty to know thit^hf " ?5 refu1 1n «* future.' 
cheated a second time « «S« l! ou1d not let Herself be 
the shopping noney o^'candy ^ Wnen Bett * s Pei>t a?) 

5«n a „ open C1US0 , "sea class ,t ,n. n, e/ „„ , ^ 

'»«". tlx,,, reMrtlns S „' * * " teMM - * !f need *. 

sentences but do not necessarilv ilT ™ in * te e " b, * , « d 

- «* me,, r^naZ " Jy ^1 CSSM, ^uess. 

"eutral verbs think £L * . '""Nation into 

between N rt fcli,lT? I p^\TS B, « ,B ^ re,at, °" S 

i£U. iaree, dis^. accept den , ^ - ^!!9!i^r - S, SSSSL, info™. 

^standing or ep7sle^7erla^y * 

— , l ^r^rjKs ::-ss,s 
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attitude: promise, regret , fear, assert , claim , acknowledge , admit, boast , 
threaten, warnj and also with the verbs that refer both to attitude and 
manner: laugh, smile, wave, wink. crjf. sob (as in "Charlie left me yester- 
day," Mary sobbed. ). 

3.4. To disambiguate pronominal reference, we must thus look into the 
sema«ri*c relations and roles of the noun phrases connected with each 
reporting verb of the attitudinal category. Such analyses must consider not 
only the syntactic properties of ttese verbs, but also the conditions under 
which they can be felicitously used. Thus information such as the following 
should go into the lexical specifications of these verbs: 

To wdrn ukes three noun Phrases: one indicating the person who warns, another 
indicating the person who is being warned, and a third indicating what the 
warning is about (A warns B of C) . Warn is used felicitously if it implies 
that C is a matter of negative consequences to B (*if C, then B is in 
trouble").and that A either wants to help B by informing him about the risk 
he is running if he does C. or wants to discourage B from doing C for other 
reasons. 

To totst takes three noun phrases: one indicating the person who boasts, 
another indicating the person who receives the boast, and a third indicating 
what the boasting is about ( A boasts to B about C) . Boast is used 
felicitously only if the action or achievement expressed through C has come 
about by some action or interest of A's which A regards as having a 
strongly positive value in the relevant universe of discourse. 

Such felicity conditions imply very definite pragmatic relations between 
constituents of the sentence. The receiver's strategy of interpretation is 
to reconstruct such relations, starting out from his knowledge of the 
felicity conditions which are part of the semantic specification of the 
verb* in question. If the structure is ambiguous, the interpreter chooses 
the one which is most plausibte in the universe of that particular 
discourse. A person who knows that universe may interpret a sentence 
differently from a person who does not. For instance, a person who knows 
that Alfred has taught Bert everything he. Bert, knows, may interpret 
sentences (8a) and (Bb) differently from a person who has never heard 
of Alfred or Bert. 
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4. Concluding remark 

-The best necn1«g% s«1<* Martin Joos In rffseuttlag what seme linguists 
have called 4 Joos*s law', *U tte least meaning." Khs* we decode a text, we 
choose that Interpretation *hicfc involves oax1aa3 rfdwvfcncy: we select those 
meanings that are roost likely and least surprising In ths relevant context* 
situation and universe of discourse. Clues for this selection of meanings 
can be accumulated from different levels: the phonetic, the phonemic, the 
morphological, the syntactic, the Jexical, and the stylistic. In the present 
frame of reference, what interests us is not, however, merely that Joos's 
Law is valid. The above examples have shown that when we try to disambiguate 
third-person-pronoun references in reported speech, we are often compelled 
to fall back upon a matching of felicity conditions -of reporting verbs with 
our knowledge of the pragmatics reflected 1n the text. There 1s, 1n other 
words, a celling to how far we can capture pragmatic meanings through formal 
syntactic rules alone. In interpreting linguistic messages, we make good 
use of our knowledge of the ways in which language reflects the world. 
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EMILOGUE 



Alice began to get rather sleepy, 
and «ont on saying to herself, in a dressy sort of way, 
'Do cats eat bats? Do cats oat bats? 1 
and soaetines, 
'Do bats eat cats? 1 
for, you see, as she couldn't answer either question, 
it didn't much natter which way she put it. 



- L. Carroll. 




